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*‘1 should have played the game different with angels 


—but | couldn’t find the angels,’’ says Thelismer Thornton, 
thé politician whose humor pervades this new romance 


THE RAMRODDER 


A new novel by HOLMAN DAY, author of “King Spruce” 
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HARPER’S for MAY 


SOME NOTABLE SHORT STORIES — 


MARJORIE BOWEN contributes a delightful little comedy of ‘Georgian days—“ The Holy 
Mr. Herbert ’’—a tale of a lovers’ quarrel and reconciliation. 

NORMAN DUNCAN’S story, “The Sympathetic Part,” is a grim tale of the Canadian North- 
west—a story of absolute novelty and great power. 

JENNETTE LEE’S delightful story, “The Housetop Room,”’ is a thoroughly modern love story 
of a young woman and her suitors, and of how she decides between them. 


SARAH BARNWELL ELLIOTT has written a strong story of the South—a story of a father 
and his son, and of the drama resulting from the differences in their ideals. : 


CALVIN JOHNSTON contributes another of his fanciful yet strangely real tales of boyhood. 
FLORIDA PIER’S story, “The Summoning Knocker,”’ is a present-day romance in which an 
antique knocker serves as the charm which brings the two lovers together. 


KEENE ABBOTT, whose stories have already attracted attention, turns to a new field. His 
story, ‘ The Silencer,”’ is a little drama of the newly settled West. 


IMPORTANT ARTICLES 


A POET IN WAR TIME. Some unpublished letters of the late Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
written to his family and friends. Many of them were despatched from the battle-fields 
where he was serving as a war correspondent. 


THE ARAN ISLANDS. Mavupe Raprorp WarREN tells of her visit to these little-known 
islands off the coast of Ireland. 


ANCIENT CRAFTS IN NEW YORK. Pui ip VERRILL MIGHELs tells of the many industries 
still practised in New York in the primitive manner of ancient, even prehistoric days. 


JACQUES CCEUR. Otivia Howarp Dunpar writes of the great French financier, whose palace 
one may still see at Bourges. He was the friend of kings and financed governments. 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN—INCORPORATED. Rosert W. Bruere, of the New York Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of the Poor, writes of the evolution of the modern 
methods of organized charity as opposed to the old-fashioned giving by the individual. 


THE PLANET VENUS. Professor Pickerinc, of Harvard, discusses some interesting ques- 
tions concerning this planet. Though Venus is one of our nearest neighbors, little is known 
about her, and Professor PjcKER1NG’s article is peculiarly illuminating. 











T is a romance of Maine, the author’s native State, with 

a political battle of keenest interest in any State. There is 

no taking sides over the issue—prohibition—in the story 

It simply tells an exciting tale naturally, truthfully, humorously. 

And bound up in it are the fortunes. of two young people 

whose love affair is every bit as important to them as any 
political contest ever waged. 


What are the “ramrodders”? They are the 
extremists, both on the side of prohibition 
and on the other side—the zealots in politics 
who injure any cause they endorse or fight. 


This new novel reveals a fresh and racy vein of American 
humor. There has been nothing more quaint and incisive 
than the proverbs and the dry wit of Thelismer Thornton. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


A Few Words of Appreciation 


Sage in the Cleveland Leader writes: 

“ HARPER’S is edited with an intelligence that 
seeks goods that wear, just as a prudent house- 
wife picks a black silk gown; it lasts and lasts 
and lasts. And always with instruction and en- 
tertainment. I’m sorry for the lads and lassies 
that haven’t had the influence of a good magazine 
in their lives, and I’m sorriest for those that have 
never known HarRPER’s. It isn’t a fiction maga- 
zine alone. It stands firmly on the basic idea of 
soundness. It keeps in touch with science in all 
its branches and deals with it authoritatively, but 
in terms of common understanding. When a big 
new idea comes up, I’m sure to get the best expla- 
nation of it from the pages of my old friend.” 


From a Subscriber in Junction City, Colorado: 

“T write this letter for no other purpose than 
to express my appreciation of your splendid 
magazine for the past year. . . . I cannot make 
my phrases too strong. HARpER’s has been to 
me a real addition to the wholesome enjoyment 
of life, and I speak of it to my friends as, without 
qualification, the ‘best’ magazine published.” 


From a Subscriber in Fremont, Nebraska, in reply to a 
letter in regard to renewing her subscription: 
“There is only a waste of a 2-cent stamp in 
sending me this letter—as I shall always take 
HARPER’s as long as I live. I have bound copies 
of it in the sixties, and one magazine of 1850 that 
was my mother’s.” 


From a Reader in Akron, Ohio: 

“In closing I will take advantage of this op- 
portunity to repeat a remark which I have made 
recently many times in conversation. It is that 
the last few numbers of HARPER’s MAGAZINE 
have seemed to me to be the best I have ever 
read, and I have been an appreciative reader of 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE for many years.” 


From one of the foremost American Novelists: 

“T want to tell you how very good I think 
‘The Wild Olive’ is in these first two numbers. 
The anthor is even stronger than the story, and 
handles the situation with true mastery. The 
story has a fine, large range, and seems every- 
where to have its feet on the ground. The girl 
is mighty well imagined. I wish you would 
make my manners to the writer.” 
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“COWBOYS OF THE AIR” 


WORKINGMEN “RIDING” ONE OF THE PINNACLES OF A NEW YORK SKYSCRAPER WHICH HAS JUST BEEN COMPLETED 
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Comment 


Mr. Bryan on Public Finance 

Ir is open to somebody to remark that Mr. 
Bryan would rather say, “I told you so,” than be 
President. But that view of his performance 
would not be quite correct. Mr, Bryan might have 
restrained himself and still avoided the Presidency. 
He has already favored the American people with 
so many opportunities to form an estimate of his 
judgment and discretion that additional material 
was not required, 

Nevertheless, the Jetter he sent to be read at 
the Jerrerson’s birthday dinner at Washington is 
such an exquisite instance of Mr, Bryan’s gift for 
going wrong in important political junctures, of 
his genius for misleading his political following, 
that we should be sorry to have missed it. It may 
not trouble such as still take him entirely serious- 
ly as a leader, but it ought to reassure any who, 
having refused to follow him heretofore, may have 
had at times donbts and misgivings lest he should 
somehow turn out to be more intelligent than any 
of his various programmes and pronouncements 
would seem to indicate. Such suspicions this let- 
ter ought, we think, to dispel. It amply dem- 
onstrates Mr. Bryan’s consistency and steadfast- 
ness in wrong-headedness. His party having at last 
found a road out of the wilderness into which he 
led it, and where it has been wandering some 
fourteen years, he promptly offers to lead it back 
again. Nay, more; he triumphantly announces 
that the party has been on the right road all the 
time. He never made any mistake at all. The 
free-silver doctrine was right. High prices as a 
result of increased production of gold prove it 
was right; for high prices prove the quantitative 
.theory of money, and the demand for free silver 
was quantitative, not qualitative. Mr. Bryan 
doesn’t quite say that the free-silver people were 
working for high prices, but he implies it, and 
also implies that high prices are a good thing. 
High prices in the United States may look good 
to a man in South America, but to those of us 
who have had to stay here and pay them the benefit 
is not quite so clear. Possibly, however, Mr. 
Bryan only means that they are good and accept- 
able as proving the case for free silver, That, 
very likely, is what he means—since it is entirely 
wrong. High prices prove nothing of the sort. 
The objection to the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver was twofold; silver had not only got too 
plentiful, but there was no calculating how much 
more plentiful it might get. Not only, therefore, 
would the change to a silver standard at once raise 
ell prices, but it would leave them unstable and 
subject to violent fiuctuations, demoralizing busi- 
ness. Gold being the standard, the effect of the 
increased production of it shows, if it shows any- 
thing, that these apprehensions about silver were 
perfectly correct. The rise of prices would have 
heen far more swift and startling and confusing 
than anything we have actually experienced with 
gold; and we should have been worse at sea than 
we now are—far worse—concerning the future. 
That we are chastised with whips may seem to Mr. 
Rryan to prove that we should have done much 
better to choose scorpions, but we fail to see it that 
way. What Mr. Bryan’s argument, in fact, proves 
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is that he simply cannot reason correctly on such 
a subject as public finance. 


A Troublesome Subject 

Yet, no doubt, as we have said, plenty of Mr. 
Bryan’s followers will agree with him and echo 
his, I told you so.” That is what makes all ques- 
tions of public finance so troublesome for a dem- 
ocracy like ours. Give our people a moral issue, 
or an economic issue, which, like the tariff, has 
clearly a moral side, and they are pretty sure 
in the long run to get it straightened out and to 
get themselves on the right side of it. A democ- 
racy is like a woman—that is to say, it is like the 
accepted notion of a woman. There is something 
intuitional about its way of reaching judgments 
and resolves. It reasons best when it is permitted 
to reason with its heart. It feels more correctly 
than it thinks. But to most questions of public 
finance that procedure is peculiarly inapplicable. 
They frequently demand not merely dispassionate 
treatment, but scientific treatment; not merely 
judgment, bitt knowledge, and a kind of knowledge 
which in the nature of things cannot be very com- 
mon. This is not true of all questions in public 
finance. Some of them are fairly simple. But it 
is true of many of them, Many of them are of 
such a nature that the average man, if he under- 
takes to decide one of them without any special 
study, is really more likely to go wrong than right, 
because there are usually plenty of .wrong ways 
of dealing with it; while very likely there is only 
one right way. On such questions, leadership like 
Mr. Bryan’s is fundamentally wrong—wrong from 
the start, because it starts with the assumption 
that no special study or special knowledge is neces- 
sary, but that every voter is competent to deal with 
them, while the plain fact is that there are plenty 
of propositions and proposals in finance which can 
be takingly presented to fairly sensible people, yet 
which a trained economist or an experienced 
banker would dismiss at a glance as absurd. There 
are others still of such a nature that even a banker, 
even a skilled and experienced practical] financier, 
would have to qualify by special study before he 
could feel sure of his competence to deal with 
them; for finance and public finance are not the 
same thing; they merely overlap. 


How to Deal with It 

How, then, is a democracy like ours to escape 
blunders in handling such issues? It probably 
cannot escape them, and must take what comfort 
it can in the old reflection about democracy that 
at any rate it need not persist in any particular 
blunder; that it can at any time alter its course, 
its usage; that it can keep on experimenting until 
it stumbles into the right way. The old figure 
that compares a democracy to a raft, slow and 
clumsy, and hard to manage, but unsinkable, is a 
good thing to fall back upon. But not if it is 
made an excuse for indifference and heedlessness 
in the citizens of a democracy, for their failure to 
do what they can to make their system as much like 
a ship as it can be made without depriving it 
of its raft-like unsinkableness. The only thing 
for them to do with issues requiring expert 
handling is by close and special study to make 
of themselves, so far as possible, experts—or else 
to turn such issues over to men who are experts. 
The two devices may both be employed. The most 
expert guidance procurable may be employed, and 
people in general can at the same time go to work 
and qualify themselves as best they may to judge 
intelligently the guidance they are getting. That, 
we take it, has been the proposal of those in favor 
of the commission plan with the tariff. It is not 
intended to turn that whole subject over to the 
commission and accept unquestionably whatever 
it does, but rather to have the commission, by 
collecting .and arranging facts and suggesting 
rates, make it easier for public opinion to get 
right, and harder for it to go wrong. So, also, 
and more conspicuously, with the monetary com- 
mission, to whose work we have referred so often 
already as to risk wearying readers. It is not that 
we take a stand for or against any specific pro- 
posal of the commission. The commission as such 
has, in fact, not yet made any proposal, But if 
anything of value is to come of its labors, and of 
the money expended in its inquiries, the country 
must ‘be interested in the subject; the country 
must study it. The present confusion at Wash- 
ington and the prospect of a Democratic House of 
Representatives make it all the more necessary 
that public opinion should take hold of the matter. 
The chances are that after next March it will be 
some time before either of the parties will be 
strong enough to handle it by making any policy 
concerning it a distinctly party policy. Perhaps 
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that may make it easier to treat it in a non- 
partisan fashion, which is the way in which it 
ought to be treated. 


Taft vs. Wickersham on Party Loyalty 
Independence in public men is admirable. So 
is freedom in public speech. But a reasonable 
amount of teamwork in an administration is also 
desirable. The country was glad to hear how 
President Tarr felt about the division in his party, 
and it was glad to hear how Mr. WickersHam felt 
about it. If they did not feel quite the same way 
about it, there was perhaps no obligation on either 
to pretend to feel as the other did and not 
as he himself did, Since, however, they were 
both speaking the same evening and their speeches 
appeared side by side in the next. morning’s papers, 


‘the apparent discrepancy in their attitudes and 


frames of mind was a trifle confusing. President 
Tart was most anxious not to seem to be reading 
anybody out of the Republican party. Mr. Wickrr- 
SHAM was inclined to insist that if a man wants 
to keep the title of Republican he must stay in 
line and support party measures. It is frequently 
a little hard to determine what are party measures 
and what are not, and Mr. WickErRsHAM did not 
make a definition of them quite clear encugh and 
hard-and-fast enough to remove all possibility of 
uncertainty. No doubt, however, he feels that 
a measure not merely advocated, but framed by 
the administration ought to be taken as a party 
measure. That is all the more naturally his posi- 
tion because in this matter of framing bills for 
Congress to pass Mr. WickersHaAM has acted for 
the administration more conspicuously than any 
other member of it. His interest in the passage 
of such bills is naturally very keen, and he nat- 
urally wants to see them pass with as little altera- 
tion as may be, Mr. Tart is also, quite plainly, 
much concerned in getting them through, On the 
whole, we think his way of advocating them and 
of seeking party support for them and appealing 
to party loyalty generally is better and more 
hopeful than Mr.. WickersHam’s. In the highly 
charged atmosphere. that now envelops Washing- 
ton anything thatsounds like a threat is to be 
avoided. Old-timers aver that the feeling inside 
party lines has not in their recollection been so 
tense. Both sides-are angry; both sides also ap- 
pear to be bold. rather than timid. If anything 
is to be accomplished by the party as a whole, there 
is need of forbearance and soft speech; and some 
of the things .it-is proposed ‘to get done by party 
strength seem to. be rather worth doing. It would 
also seem to be rather worth the administration’s 
while to employ all the tact and patience it can 
command to get some of them-done. With a record 
of little or nothing-done, a Republican administra- 
tion would have a hard time facing the country. 
It would have to get some new kind of campaign 
oratory, since for many years Republicans have 
keen steadily assuring the. country that they de- 
served power because they are the only party that 
does get things done. Even to say that the reason 
they have failed this year has been that the Demo- 
erats interfered would not help. A’ minority that 
can prevent the majority from doing anything is 
a pretty effective sort of minority. 


Two Old Legislative Gladiators 

Youth will be served. That saying is getting 
itself proved again at Washington. The principle 
is at the bottom of much of the confusion there. 
The insurgents are not only the new and fashion- 
able kind of Republicans, they are also in a gen- 
eral way the youngsters of the party in Congress. 
They are pressing to the front and the top with 
the energy of youth, and that is always interesting, 
and usually attractive. It is not more interesting 
than the energy of age when age does display 
energy. On the whole, it is not so interesting, 
not so striking, Age fighting with youth, daunt- 
lessly defying youth, holding its own with youth, 
is, on the whole, a more appealing and dramatic 
spectacle than youth getting itself served. Wit- 
ness GLapsTong in his later years, Bismarck in 
his, Ricuevieuv in his. Witness now at Washing- 
ton Atpricu and Cannon. Not that we would put 
AuprichH and Cannon in a class with GLapsToNne 
and Bismarck and Ricneuiev. That would be in- 
consistent of us after opposing them and their 
policies,. and, on the whole, decrying their states- 
manship all these years. But Avpricu and Can- 
Non are remarkable men, strong men, interesting 
men, and now, as they face the new forces and 
the younger men that come up against them, they 
are the two figures that of all in Washington 
stand out the most vividly and appealingly and 
dramatically. The struggle for power in Congress 
is keen, constant, often fierce. The two Houses 
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are made up chiefly of ambitious men, practised 
in getting on, each pursuing his own career, and 
with all sorts of aims and ideas and policies bat- 
tling for the right of way. It is not easy to con- 
trol, or in any fashion really to lead, either house. 
Only a strong man, active and quick of mind, 
alert, resourceful, can do it, even for a little while. 
Yet Atpricu has really led one chamber, CANNON 
the other, not for a little while, but for a long 
while. The mere physical strain of it has been 
great; and both men seem still impressively sound 
and firm of body. The mental strain has been 
greater; yet to come in contact with either of 
them is to get a sense of touching an intelligence 
that is quick, agile, inexhaustible. No wonder 
people in the galleries lean far over to catch sight 
of the wiry old gentleman in the Speaker’s chair 
of the House of Representatives or the solid but 
not corpulent Senator from Rhode Island who 
moves about the Senate so freely and seems to be 
so much at home in whatever part of it he finds 
himself. The power of both comes largely from 
long experience in legislation, largely from the 
gift for managing men, largely from brains, but 
also largely from personality. Both have it—lots 
of it. It is impossible to think of anybody’s being 
bored with either of them. Their power may be 
waning, they may deserve to lose it, the younger 
men may deserve to win it, and may make better 
use of it, but they cannot despise either of these 
two men, even when they are overcome. There is 
that about them which forbids such an attitude— 
which makes it impossible. 


Would Leave It Flat 

Mr. WickersHAM invites the insurgents to get 
out of the Republican party. 

It is like asking the bubbles to get out of the 
champagne. 


An Extraordinary Pardon 

The pardon power is an executive function that 
ought to be exercised with extreme caution; for 
it is dangerous. To exercise it freely or careless- 
ly is to weaken the law and to put contumely on 
the courts. CLEVELAND’s conscientiousness was in 
nothing better exhibited than in the extraordinary 
sare he took and the gruelling amount of labor 
he expended, both as Governor and as President, 
in personally examining the facts in all cases of 
application for pardon on which he acted. Gov- 
ernor Parrerson of Tennessee may have examined 
as carefully the facts of the trial of the two 
Coopers, father and son, for the murder of former 
Senator Epwarp W. Carmack; but the pre- 
cipitancy of his action in pardoning the elder 
Coorer the moment the Supreme Court affirmed 
the sentence of twenty years in the penitentiary 
imposed by the lower court was unseemly, to say 
the least, and may well be taken to indicate that 
the Governor did not have a proper sense of the 
gravity of his responsibility. The thing is ugly 
and startling. It is but the latest act, and un- 
happily may not be the last, in a dramatic series 
of events over which Tennessee has every reason 
to be excited. Carmack entered public life in 
the nineties by defeating Governor Parrerson’s 
father for the seat in Congress which he had held 
for years. After a long interval, during which 
Carmack had wsen to be Senator and attained 
much distinction, the younger Parrerson got re- 
venge by defeating him in a peculiarly bitter 
contest for the Governorship. The elder Cooprr, 
onee CarMack’s friend and partner, was in that 
contest his bitterest opponent and Parrerson’s 
chief supporter. In a street fight with him and 
his son, CARMACK came to his death. Now Par- 
TERSON pardons the man convicted of slaying his 
and his father’s political enemy. If, as is reported, 
Governor Parrerson is going to run for another 
term, Tennessee will doubtless see another cam- 
paign even more bitter than the last, and men 
who believe in taking the law into their.own hands 
will have more encouragement than any civilized 
state can afford to give them. It is bad business 
for Tennessee. Her courts have apparently been 
firm, but her public opinion can hardly be held 
blameless, 


The Rochester Election 

Chairman Connors showed early and fervent ap- 
preciation of the chances of Democratic success 
in Rochester, and was more than ready to rush in 
and take charge, but it was felt that the issues— 
especially the anti-boss issue—might be clouded 
by his interposition, and he seems to have been 
dissuaded from conspicuous activities. 

Meanwhile when Mr. Axprince gets through ex- 
plaining about the thousand-dollar insurance 
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check, somebody puts questions to him about the 
wool schedule in the Payne tariff. 

At this writing the election is still in prospect. 
It is not unlikely that Atpringe will win, but 
where shall Rochester conceal itself if he does? 
It is a big town, and cannot hide in a corner. 


Conservation 

An article by Georce L. Knapr in the current 
North American Review sets out: to give “ The 
Other Side of Conservation,” and may at least 
succeed in reminding Eastern readers how very 
few of them there are who have any first-hand 
acquaintance with the facts of that subject. Mr. 
Kwapp is described as “one of the most active 
opponents of the whole centralizing scheme, ‘ con- 
servation’ or otherwise, in the Rocky Mountain 
region.” He lives in Colorado, where conserva- 
tion is much more a live issue than hereabouts. 
He writes like a partisan, but since most of what 
we read in favor of conservation is also written 
by partisans, his point of view is not without 
value in helping toward a dispassionate under- 
standing of a very large question. On the face of 
it, conservation in all its details is a movement 
for the protection of public interests and public 
properties against the desires of strong-handed in- 
dividuals and corporations. The movement 
very strongly founded and will endure, but the 
application of its principles and of the laws that 
regulate it is a matter that calls for a high order of 
judgment, knowledge, and integrity. While sound 
in theory, it may work many hardships in practice. 
So to direct it that it will do the most good and 
the least harm is one of the most difficult responsi- 
bilities of the present administration. 


is 


Wanted—a Triptych 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—You referred not long ago to the good which 
the income (perhaps $12,000,000) of the much-dis- 
cussed ROCKEFELLER Foundation could accomplish. 
Why has no one been moved to picture what could 
be done with the billion and a half—I believe this 
to be a conservative estimate—which we Americans 
spend every year, not in mere material waste, as if we 
merely failed to add so much to our capital, or al- 
lowed so much material value to be needlessly de- 
stroyed, not even in harmless, though unnecessary, 
pleasure, but on that which saps the strength of body, 
mind, and soul—I mean liquor and tobacco? 

I am often tempted to think of them as the twin 
curses of our age and civilization—perhaps the worst 
of the whole dread brood of stimulants and narcotics. 

Such a picture would be a sort of triptych, and a 
not unworthy altarpiece it would be for the Cathedral 
of Humanity. The first panel would exhibit society 
as it is with all the crime, poverty, disease, and 
heartache; the second, the same with the chief causes 
of the evils lifted away; the third, the same world 
when the gold spent to create the sorrow and evil is 
used to bring positive good. Who will paint the 
picture? 








[ am, sir, 
H. D. Cattin. 


As to tobacco, we dissent absolutely from our 
correspondent. It costs something. It is somewhat 
wasteful of time, it is bad for the young, and the 
excessive use of it is bad for anybody. We ob- 
serve that some men who are trying to get the very 
most out of themselves are very sparing in their 
use of it, or abjure it altogether. Nevertheless, 
we do not rate it as something. that “saps the 
strength of body, mind, and soul.” Far from 
being one of the worst of nareoties, it seems to us 
one of the best—though doubtless all narcotics 
are dangerous. 

Liquor is a great nuisance, but under the head 
of “liquor” our correspondent seems to include 
all alcoholic beverages, including wine and beer. 
By no means all the money spent for these things 
is worse than thrown away, as our correspondent 
believes. Some of the wine, some of the beer, 
some even of the whiskey, is cheering and prob- 
ably useful to mankind. But little enough of it 
does any good. We do not doubt that a large 
preponderance of the country’s annual expenditure 
for alcoholic drinks is wasteful as to money, and 
enormously harmful to society. 

Still, if we had to paint the picture our cor- 
respondent calls for, we would not dare use the 
bright colors he would probably employ; for we 
do not believe the mere expulsion of whiskey and 
tobacco from earth would bring on anything like 
a millennium. The absence of liquor and tobacco 
never made any people good. Consider the North- 
American Indians in their prime. They had no 
liquor and not enough tobacco to hurt them. 
Were they good? 

Stimulants inevitably come with civilization. 
Some observers consider them important agents in 
the selection of the fit for survival. Civilized men 
who can deal successfully with stimulants, either 
by using them with judgment (which means great 
ruoderation) or letting them alone, get on better, 
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and have stronger families than those who can't. 
Relief from effort, temptation, and struggle does 
not make people strong. 
world without temptation, yet this world was not 
so devised. We pray to be delivered from tempta- 
tion; we shield from it, in so far as we may, 
those who seem not old enough or not strong 
enough to withstand it. Nevertheless, temptation 
is a part of life, and there is better hope of train- 
ing characters strong enough to meet it than of 
eliminating it from human existence. 

We are in sympathy with the regulation and 
taxation of liquor-selling, in sympathy with much 
of the legislation that aims to keep liquor out of 
unfit hands, but we can well understand the at- 
titude of those who hold that the future of the 
American people would not be much affected if 
every law relating to alcoholic drinks was wiped 
out of the statute-books. In that case the destruc- 
tion of unfit and irresponsible would be 
rapid, but there would still be a great residue 
capable of self-restraint and wise enough to live 
and thrive in a rum-selling world. Our 
respondent probably does not rely on legislation 


We can conceive of a 


more 


ecor- 


.to keep drinks and tobacco out of his system. 


Few people do. Our laws in some places minimize 
temptations, and that, of course, is useful, but we 
know of no locality where a person intent on 
destroying himself with liquor cannot achieve it. 
The great gain for temperance that is making in 
our day is not so much in legislation as in knowl- 
edge, and in the growth of a wiser and better 
instructed opinion, both public and private. 


For the Care of Drunkards 

A bill passed the Assembly at Albany last week 
which seeks to provide for the better treatment of 
inebriates, and, if possible, for their cure, At 
present the public provision for the handling of 
drunkards is very wasteful and inefficient. Drunk- 
ards are sick people who have lost their power of 
self-control to an extent that makes them more or 
less helpless, and a great nuisance to society. 
When they are curable they ought to be put in 
the way of being cured, at their own eosts if they 
have means, at the public cost if they have not. 
They are imperfectly responsible, and while they 
do not ordinarily require as much oversight as 
insane people, they do require treatment and 
looking after. 

Assemblyman Ler’s bill, which passed the As- 
sembly last Thursday, empowers the Board of 
Estimate in New York to authorize the Mayor to 
appoint a board of inebriety, to consist of five 
members, who shall serve without pay. This 
board, if it is created, shall have power to pur- 
chase a site for a hospital and industrial colony 
“for the cure and treatment of inebriates,” within 
or without the city of New York. It is proposed 
that this board shall have general of 
drunkenness in New York, and the means to deal 
with it with intelligence. Provision made in 
the bill for keeping track of persons arrested for 
intoxication, and for the reform of those who need 
reforming, and for the inspection and release of 
those who don’t. Any male person who is not safe 
in the presenee of liquor may, on his own applica- 
tion or otherwise, be committed by a court of 
record to the charge of this board for not less 
than one year nor more than three years? 

This measure seems to be in line with legislation 
lately advised and under consideration in Massa- 
chusetts. It is based evidently on expert advice 
from persons who have studied contemporary con- 
ditions. It not only brings drunkenness home 
to the drinker, which is excellent, but it provides 
help for him, and relief for his friends and rela- 
tives, who, as matters now stand, are powerless 
to handle him unless they have the means to pay 
for his cure in a private sanitarium. Legislation 
heretofore has been overmuch aimed at the man 
who sells liquor, and not enough at the man who 
buys and drinks it. It is the buyer, not the seller, 
who makes most of the trouble. 
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We Win 
SrropssurG, PA., April 12, 1910. 
J'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir—In one of your publications of HAkpEr’s 
WEEKLY several weeks since, you said that you were 
willing to bet that Roosevetr would not do as Mr. 
FAIRBANKS did, and refuse to see the Pope. It is a 
matter of great satisfaction to me, to tell you, that 
you lose. I am, sir, 

ANDREW BROADDUS, 
A reader of HARPER’s WEEKLY. 


In the Weekty for March 12th it is written: 

The papers say the Methodists at Rome are trying to” 
engage Colonel Roosevert to lecture in their chureh, 
and that if he does, the Pope wil! not receive him. We 
bet they won’t get him. 


Did they get him? 








The Re-establishment of Torture 


Ir may be a faney that the past six months have 
been richer in crime throughout the whole country 
than any previous semester in a long tale of years, 
or it may be fact. Whether fancy or fact, the im- 
pression of the morning murder glaring at one over 
one’s coffee, from the freshly opened paper, remains 
far toward evening the vividest impression of the 
day. Other incidents of our contemporary history 
are abundant enough: divorces, abductions, elope- 
ments, frauds, defalcations, bankruptcies, conflagra- 
tions, shipwrecks, automobile accidents, mysterious 
disappearances, burglaries, baseball tournaments, po- 
litical scandals of all sorts, diversify the page, and 
lend interest to the chapter. But murder, simple or 
complex, meditated or impulsive, prompted by one 
of the two great motives of all crime, greed and lust, 
is the predominant event, and makes the supreme 
claim upon the reader, whether he reads as a student 
of civilization, or as a mere hungerer for the over- 
night’s news. In either case, he devours it to the last 
syllable of the narrative which the art of the reporter 
has protracted to the last thrilling detail. It is an 
experience which we cannot call curious, because it is 
so universal, and which no one can deny, because his 
hypocrisy in the denial would be too gross for any 
acceptance. It is best, therefore, to own up at once 
to the fascination of the morning murder, and in 
attempting to analyze its effect, to confess that it is 
an effect which custom does not stale. 

Of course, a murder has power upon the innocent 
reader because he cannot imagine himself doing what 
he instantly imagines himself doing. He suffers in 
the toils of the awful story because he cannot help 
putting himself at once in the place of the murderer, 
and immediately undergoing those pangs of conscience 
which the murderer postpones to a moment of safety 
from pursuit and discovery. Some psychologists argue 
that the real criminal never knows remorse for his 
crime, and that this phase of poetic justice manifests 
itself only in the unguilty witness. The dramatists 
and the novelists, these psychologists hold, have in- 
vented an ideal offender who suffers, and repents, and 
atones, in a measure and manner quite unknown to 
the real offender; and through our compassion or our 
abhorrence abuse us with the notion of a sinner who 
has never existed in fact. There is much to be said 
in support of this argument. It is apparent, for 
instance, that in the matter of homicide, when it is 
done on the largest scale, as in war, the homicide be- 
trays no regret. Of course the soldier does not know, 
for the most part, whether he kills or not; the frenzy 
of his mind, and the mirk of the battle, hide the 
fact from him, but now and then he is aware that 
he kills, he sees and feels the deed he does. Yet even 
then it does not produce in him the remorse which the 
private murderer is said not to know, but which the 
harmless reader of the morning paper experiences on 
his behalf. The Russian painter VERESTCHAGIN said, in a 
lecture on his terrible battle-pieces, “1 have killed meh 
in battle; it is like killing a rabbit, no more, no less,” 
and this seems to be the tacit testimony of the calm 
and untroubled lives of old soldiers, who rather like 
shouldering their crutches and showing how fields 
were won, and perhaps shedding the blood of more 
énemies than they will ever be brought to book for at 
the day of judgment. 

On the whole, it is questionable whether the emotion 
which the morning murder rouses in the breast of the 
average breakfaster is that which he ought to indulge, 
as he reads the hydra-headed narrative of his habitual 
newspaper. He is not to be concerned with the mur- 
derer’s state of mind which he probably misimagines. 
He need not be anxious to have him escape, or to 
have him overtaken and punished. Such conjectures, 
such solicitudes, are crude and outdated; and in the 
rush of murder in a land teeming with manslaughter 
in every form, they are idle, not to say mischievous. 
What the average breakfaster ought to note and carry 
away in his mind for further reflection in the moments 
of the day not devoted to business or saving life and 
limb from the perils of the street crossings, is the 
change which seems to be coming, or has largely 
come, over our method of dealing with murder and the 
associated crimes through the agencies of justice, or 
if not justice then of law, or if not law then of 
power. The humane old English maxim that every 
accused person was to be held innocent until he was 
proven guilty is still the theory of our procedure, but 
it has quite ceased to be our practice, through the 
zeal of our detectives and the enterprise of our re- 
porters. One of the hydra-headings of the “ story ” 
which describes the murder and announces the arrest 
of the subject, hastens to apprise the community that 
he has been already submitted to the “ third degree,” 
and that he is undergoing a “ pitiless grilling ” by the 
skilled forces of the detectives and the reporters; the 
citizen may read that the guardians of the public 
security are “weaving their net round him,” are 
“forging the last link in their chain of evidence” 
against him, and are pushing him to confession or 
self-betrayal by every device of their ingenuity or sug- 
gestion of their experience. 

It was once the duty of the constable who arrested 
a man for murder to warn him that anything he said 
to his own detriment would be used against him in 
court, and then he was left to the advice of his counsel. 
This seems to be still the duty of the constable in 
England, but apparently it is no longer the duty of 
constables in these States, or, if it is their duty, they 
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ignore it, and openly violate it. In the successive 
editions of the papers relating the history of the affair, 
we learn that the accused has perhaps been forced to 
look on the body of his victim, and the head inquisitor 
has shaken his fist in his face and shouted at him, 
“You killed this man!” (or more probably woman) 
and a group of detectives and reporters has noted the 
psychological effect. From time to time it is pro- 
claimed that the accused is “ breaking down,” that his 
mind is “ giving away” under the stress put upon 
him, and that the police will “ have his confession by 
morning.” 

All this goes on as if the accused were being law- 
fully tried by that high court of detectives, and his 
conviction and punishment would logically follow in 
a very little time; it is only a question of time. Yet 
the fact is that he has not been indicted; the grand 
jury has not been called upon to pass on the question 
whether there is sufficient evidence against him to 
justify his being held in arrest; he has not been ar- 
raigned in any court, or confronted with the State’s 
attorneys who are to bring him to trial, or protected 
by the counsel who are to defend him; no petit jury 
has been chosen to hear the proofs and the pleas for 
or against him; no judge has presided at the hearing 
and instructed the jurymen in the law by which he 
shall live or die. It has not yet gone so far that the 
lords of the third degree can condemn him and relax 
him to the secular arm for execution; but, if this sort 
of thing is to continue, we may perhaps arrive at some 
such speedy form of jurisdiction in cases where the 
guilt of the accused is patent to the detectives and 
the reporters. 

If the testimony of the successive editions of our 
daily papers were not so insistent in their actuality, 
the average breakfaster following the history of a 
dramatic murder, might very easily imagine himself 
living in some medieval epoch, or some Eastern coun- 
try where accused persons were railroaded to their 
doom with a rapidity unknown to the time which has 
invented this figure of precipitate justice. The other 
day, or week, or month, an incredible miscreant was 
arrested for a murder almost without parallel for atroc- 
ity in the annals of crime. Fortunately it is not neces- 
sary to go into the particulars of the atrocity, and 
we need not dwell upon the daily life of the denatured 
wretch, which seems to have been a perpetual offence 
against society, against common decency. He was an 
outcast as well as a miscreant, and he preyed upon 
human life as if he were some cruel and filthy beast, 
without the beast’s birthright. But what happened 
to him when he was arrested and held in the custody 
of the police before his case could be brought before 
the regular tribunals for adjudication was something 
worse than men do to a cruel and filthy beast when it 
is suspected of the fulfilment of its nature. Unless 
the newspaper records of the case are entirely hys- 
terical, the miscreant was at once subjected to tor- 
ture by the detectives and the reporters. Every de- 
vice known to their practised intelligences was used 
to make him acknowledge the crime which he was 
very credibly believed to have committed. The “ ques- 
tion ” was applied, just as the “ question ” used to be 
applied before the abolition of torture in legal pro- 
cedure throughout the Western world. He was plied 
with this demand and that, covering the whole ground 
of the supposed fact; then he was given a little re- 
spite, and then suddenly the stress was put upon him 
again, as it was in physical torture when the crim- 
inal, or the heretic, on the rack, was allowed a mo- 
ment’s breathing-space, and then given ‘another 
stretch of the rope,” and put anew to the “ ques- 
tion.” This treatment was varied by lying declara- 
tions that his accusers were in possession of the facts 
they were seeking, and that it would be useless for 
him to hold out against them. One of his paramours 
was arrested, and detained as a witness, and she was 
made to write letters to him, urging him to confess, 
and promising to forgive him if he would do so. What 
means were used to make her do this are not yet 
known, but witnesses were formerly subjected to tor- 
ture in order to make them speak the truth, and it 
may be reasonably conjectured that some sort of 
moral torture was applied to her too. There was no 
physical torture applied to the miscreant, ‘unless, in- 
deed, it was physical torture of the most devilish 
cruelty to wake the miserable boy (for he was. not yet 
of age, except in vice and crime) at intervals of an 
hour and a half-hour throughout the night, and try to 
surprise from him the confession which he would not 
yield while in full possession of his faculties. This 
is recorded as a fact by one of the admiring reporters, 
but perhaps the detective whom he praises for it did 
not go so far. Insomnia is said to be sometimes used 
as a punishment in Chinese justice, but it is to be 
hoped that it is not really a part of police procedure 
in America. At any rate, we give our reader’s lacer- 
ated sensibilities the benefit of the doubt. 

The thing went on for three days and nights. Then 
an attorney was secured for the hapless monster, and 
promptly the whole torture stopped. The man of law 
advised the outlaw “not to talk,” and the outlaw, 
whose nerve had not given way under the torture, 
refused to talk. That ended it for the lords of the 
third degree. They were out of a job; their final 
triumph, their crowning glory, was denied them. ‘The 
wretch was brought before the grand jury and 
immediately indicted for the murder he was accused 
of; but, humiliatingly enough for the detectives and 
their press agents, no fact elicited by the torture was 
necessary to this first step of justice; indeed, no fact 
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had been elicited. The hope remained for the tor- 
mentors that he would be railroaded to the death chair, 
and within two weeks from the day of his arrest would 
be killed by the State in due form. But that was 
very little. 

We write without present assurance that even this 
small favor has been granted the detectives and their 
press agents, and we are really not so much concerned 
with the event as we are with the more vital question 
whether the peculiar form of torture used by them 
was authorized by law. The use of it seems to have 
spread to the detectives and their press agents through- 
out the country, and our inquiry is the more im- 
portant because of its general applicability. Has tor- 
ture been re-established by law in our procedure, or 
only by custom? If it is by custom, the custom is 
diabolical; if it has been legally restored, can the 
statute for it be too promptly repealed? 





Correspondence 


DOWN TO BRASS TACKS 
Wakerie.p, R.1., April 19, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Let us put joking aside and get down to 
brass tacks. The only time since 1903 that Theodore 
Roosevelt has not been a candidate for renomination 
and re-election in 1912 was the time when he aspired 
to those honors for 1908. 

This is as much a statement of fact as it is that 
in 1912 the Republican party will be found to present 
a united front, while the Democrats will be vainly 
struggling to keep the nomination away from Bryan. 

I an, sir, 
JOSEPH KeErR. 


As to Colonel Roosevelt, we believe you are mis- 
taken. As to the Democrats in 1912, we hope you are 
mistaken.—-EDITOR. 


ROOSEVELT AND TAFT 
Canton, O., April 9, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—Your comment entitled “ Roosevelt and Taft,” 
in the issue of April 9th, is highly interesting and, 
as usual in HARPER’s, logical. 

Did it ever occur to you, however, that there may 
be a “ sacrifice ”? 

What if Taft should himself advocate Roosevelt’s 
nomination on the Republican ticket in 1912? 

Unless conditions change and Taft is given a square 
deal all around, he is just the man to do it, and it 
will be as sure an event as Halley’s comet. 

The story of Damon and Pythias may find a similar 
counterpart in the history of our own times. 

Where and who is the Democrat to beat Theodore 
Roosevelt under those very probable circumstances? 
Can anybody name him? Don’t all speak at once; 
some of you may be sorry. I guess we have all ob- 
served that William H. Taft is a pretty broad-gauge 
man in more ways than one; likewise Theodore 
Roosevelt. Look out. 

I am, sir, 
C. SCHWEITZER. 


DANCERS AND GARB 
Bispez, Ari., March 22, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—-Somewhere in Motley’s History of the Nether- 
lands may be found these words or their equivalent: 
“The destruction of the. Spanish Armada changed 
Spain’s dream of world conquest into a joke.” 

It is my sincere wish that your recent article on 
“The Universal Art” will have a similar effect on 
the present dance movement, root and branch. 

It seems that the scanty attire of the danseuses is 
literally and figuratively. the sine qua non of their art. 
However, in any case, one hope is left us. Their 
costumes must change, and, since they cannot put on 
less, they will have to put on more. 

T am confident that no amount of howling dervishes, 
gifted critics of the “ art,’ and the general what not 
used to help out the danseuse can make up for the 
deficieney in clothing. 

Let us hope. 

: I am, sir, 
C. L. FRENCH. 


DISAPPEARING VOTES 
March 6, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—A Southerner, Judge Dickson of Mississippi, 
wrote a magazine article some time ago—‘ The Dis- 
appearing Colored Vote.” I suggest a companion 
article—* The Disappearing White Vote of the South.” 
At the recent prohibition election in Alabama it was 
found that not only was the colored vote of that State 
wholly disfranchised, but more than half the white 
vote as well. This has been done not by an educa- 
tional test, but by making the payment of a tax a 
prerequisite for voting. Here is a subject of much 
more far-reaching importance than the peculations 
of an occasional Federal officer. Why has it not 
attracted general attention? It should be remem- 
bered that not only Alabama, but all the old slave 
States save two or three, are in the same boat. Turn 
on the search-light. 

I am, sir, 
D. O. CAMPBELL. 
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THE SPEAKER OF THE LOWER HOUSE—AS HE HOPES IT WILL BE 


WITH APOLOGIES TO A. CANOIANI, THE ITALIAN SCULPTOR, WHOSE STATUE, 
“DANTE IN HELL,” WAS REPRODUCED IN “HARPER’S WEEKLY” FOR APRIL 2, 1910 


DRAWN BY H. T. WEBSTER 








By an American Diplomat 


Wasurincton, D.C. 

QHE merit claimed for what is set 
> down here is that it accurately re- 
fleets what I know to be the motives 
and purposes governing the State 
¥ Department in one aspect, at least, 
of its foreign, policy. An attempt 
is made, necessarily sketchy, to out- 
line simply and clearly what is 
meant by the term “ Dollar Diplo- 
macy,” as it has come to be commonly applied to cer- 
tain of the activities of Secretary Knox as manifested 
in Honduras, in Liberia, and in negotiations now in 
progress looking to the participation of American 
capital in railway construction in the Far East. 

Because American capital under the shadow, under 
the guidance and control, and, in a rough manner of 
speaking, under the protection of the State Depart- 
ment has sought an outlet in various legitimate enter- 
prises in lands beyond the seas, the Secretary of State 
and his conduct of foreign affairs have been harshly 
criticized. The alien and foreign criticism is easily 
enough understood. The domestic criticism, appar- 
ently in large part, springs from a lack of understand- 
ing of the circumstances, and of what is sought to be 
accomplished, 

A little while ago one of our diplomats, who has seen 
nearly two decades of active service, said to me: 
“ Here is a newspaper clipping” (taking it out of his 
pocket-book) “ which I would like to put in the hands 
of everybody in the United States who is at all inter- 
ested in the motives animating our State Department 
at the present time. Secretary Knox is only seeking 
to do what every important Foreign Office in the world 
is doing and has been long doing for the banking- 
houses and large investors of its own country.” Here 
is the essential part of the clipping he showed me: 

“We are a curious people. It sometimes looks as 
though we take more satisfaction in embarrassing the 
men who have the capital, brains, and inclination to 
extend our foreign trade relations and increase our 
world market than we do in seeing these relations and 
this market extended. Financiers and railways for 
Great Britain, Germany, or France in Asia Minor, 
in China, and elsewhere. Their Foreign Offices back 
them up. Their people back them up. But dares 
a financier to attempt the same thing on_ be- 
half of this country, immediately he is _ placed 
under suspicion. He is not trying to do us good, 
hut to do us injury. We are certain of that. 
What of our trade relations? What of our market? 
Let them take care of themselves—go hang, if they 
must. It is enough for us that we bag the financier. 

“A year ago this spring, when a certain group of 
European financiers were conducting negotiations with 
respect to the building of Chinese railways in a way 
to threaten the suecess of their own ventures, their 
Foreign Office allowed them to understand that they 
must display more competence in their own behalf, 
otherwise another group might be allowed to take over 
the project. 

“The people of the nation concerned had little to say 
about this attitude, but their silence was not evidence 
of disapproval. Quite the contrary. They were quite 
familiar with such situations. Long experience had 
taught them that this was the way—almost the only 
way—to build up great interests abroad. Think of 
it-——a Foreign Office not only backing the financiers, but 
cautioning them how to help themselves, while the 
entire country looked on in confident approval! Think 
of it, if you would enjoy a study in European and 
American contrasts.” 

The sum of much of the recent criticism directed 
against the Department of State has been that our 
‘Foreign Office had become an annex of Wall Street. 
The facts are just the other way about. Wall Street 
is being used as a tool by the Department of State. 
I dare make this explicit assertion: There are no 
relations between the State Department and_ the 
financiers of Wall Street, except where the financiers 
can be used as a legitimate means to accomplish a 
legitimate diplomatic purpose. A hasty outline of 
plans now afoot will bear out this statement. 

* Dinna marry for money, but go where money is.” 
This canny Scotch saying should serve to make obvious 
even to the wilfully blind the reason why certain 
recent political-commercial moves in the world diplo- 
macy of the United States have brought the Depart- 
ment of State at times into contact with some of the 
great banking-houses of New York, instead of inform- 
ing us of frequent and earnest conferences between 
officials of the State Department and the overseers of 
the leading poorhouses of the country. 

A Far-Eastern newspaper recengly made the remark, 
sinister to China, that it was felt by Japan and by 
Russia in Manchuria that the path of empire lay 
along the railroad. Americans know this well enough, 
and they also know, what interests them much more 
in this ease, that commerce goes with railroads. 

sy our treaty of 1904 with China, China pledged 
herself to us, as she did also by contemporary treaties 
with Great Britain and Japan, to abolish likin, 
making compensatory increase in her customs tariff, 
and to reform her currency. Likin is a most vexa- 
tious form of internal taxation and a great detriment 
to trade, just as is the present chaotic condition of 
the Chinese currency. The United States has from 
the first taken the lead in endeavoring to facilitate 
China’s efforts to carry out these reforms. More than 
a year ago it transpired that Great Britain, France, 
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and Germany had made with China a_ preliminary 
agreement (the Hukuang loan) for the financing and 
construction of the Hankow-Canton Railway, and a 
railway west from Hankow toward the Province of 
Szechuen. 

It was at once noticed that this agreement con- 
tained two provisions of real interest to America. 
First, the internal revenue (likin) were to be hypothe- 
cated to the lenders, and, second, all railway materials 
purchased abroad were to be bought in the countries 
whose nationals supplied the loan. The governments 
of those nationals to whom the likin was hypothecated 
would obviously be in position to plead special in- 
terests, if the United States, with only its general 
commercial interests indirectly affected and with no 
direct interest in the provincial revenues, should raise 
the question of pressing for these reforms, which all 
our merchants agree are essential to the development 
of a flourishing trade with the empire across the Pa- 
cific. The failure of Americans to participate in the 
Hukuang loan would likewise have excluded American 
manufacturers from opportunity to sell railway ma- 
terials for this important system and its branches in 
the heart of China tapping the great Yangtze 
Valley. 

Financial combinations of the first magnitude, 
energetically supported by their governments, had 
brought this loan to the brink of final contract. For 
Germany there was the Deutsche-Asiatiche Bank, for 
France the Banque de l’Indo-Chine with its ramifica- 
tions, and for Great Britain the ancient and powerful 
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Hong-kong and Shanghai Bank. It was plain that 
those responsible for American commercial interests 
and prestige in China must see that Americans ought 
to participate in the Hukuang loan on account of the 
broad national benefits it entailed. Confronted with 
these powerful groups, even to have the hope of suc- 
cess there must be found an instrumentality of the 
greatest strength. At the psychological moment there 
appeared upon the scene a group composed of J. P. 
Morgan and Company, Kuhn, Loeb, and Company, 
The National City Bank, and the First National Bank 
of New York ready to do the bidding of the Depart- 
ment of State. 

After nearly a year of diplomatic negotiation and 
of simultaneous negotiation between the French, Ger- 
man, British, and American groups, American partici- 
pation has been successfully assured to the satisfaction 
of all concerned and to the especial gratification of 
the Chinese government and of American interests in 
China. 

Last year Mr. Willard Straight, who represents the 
American group of bankers in China and who repre- 
sented for this purpose also the British firm of Paul- 
ings, signed, with the Manchurian Viceroy, a_pre- 
liminary contract for the construction of a railroad 
from Chinchou north to Tsitsihar to Aigun on the 
Amur River. The undertaking was to be financed by 
American capitalists with the inclusion, to a certain 
extent, of other capital subject to the approval of the 
Chinese. government; and the construction was to be 
carried out by the British company. It was thus an 
Anglo-American railway enterprise in Manchuria 
which would open up to trade a large new region. 
The American government expressed a disposition to 
support the project provided the British government 
would do the same. This enterprise, which has re- 
ceived the highest sanction of the Chinese government 
by an imperial edict, is still actively under discussion. 
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It was in the broaching of this project that Secre- 
tary Knox laid before the governments of Russia, 
Japan, Germany, France, and Great Britain the 
famous “ neutralization’? plan—so called. This was 
the simple and great idea of taking the Manchurian 
railways out of politics, terminating in advance the 
temporary tenure of Russia and Japan by a loan of 
China, in which all the interested powers and 
especially Russia and Japan should participate. The 
rejection of the broader scheme by Russia and Japan 
was no more mysterious than a man’s refusal to sell 
his horse. 

Since the subsidence of silly talk recent writings 
on the subject clearly show that the soberest and best 
judgment of all concerned is that the policy proposed 
was a benevolent and wise one, which would have 
afforded a panacea for the threatened absorption of 
Manchuria by Russia and Japan, for suspicion against 
those powers and for apprehension of another clash 
between them in the future. It is also conceded that 
the carrying out of the plan would have formed a 
fine reduction to fact of the open-door policy of which 
so much has been talked and written. The proposal 
has blown away the fog and shown the world the true 
policy of the powers in Manchuria. If it had served 
no other purpese it would have been well worth while. 

The government of Honduras, some months ago, sent 
agents to New York to negotiate with American 
bankers for the refunding of the debt of Honduras, 
the reorganization of its finances on a sound basis and 
a sufficient loan, in addition, to make possible the 
completion of a railway line, together with some other 
useful improvements. These negotiations, which have 
had the support of the Department of State, are in a 
fair way toward success. The neutrality of Honduras 
was recognized by all Central America, as well as by 
Mexico and the United States in the Washington con- 
ventions, as being the greatest guarantee to peaceful 
progress in those naturally rich republics; and it has 
long been felt that a strong Honduras financially 
stated, would be the greatest practical contribution to 
peaceful conditions which no number of courts of arbi- 
tration or expressions of lofty sentiment can realize. 

One of the recommendations of the commission which 
was sent to Liberia under an Act of Congress, and a- 
recommendation the administration is understood to 
approve in principle, is a loan of less than $2,000,000 
tc the Liberian government to enable it to convert its 
debts and rehabilitate its finances. Any foreign banker 
would wish the administration of the customs, which 
would be security for the debt, to be in the hands ot 
one of his countrymen, selected by his own government, 
in order to secure skilful and scrupulous administra- 
tion. 

In each of the foregoing examples of how Secretary 
Knox has been using Wall Street it will be obvious 
that the enterprise could not succeed without the sup- 
port of the Department of State, from which it 
follows, as a matter of course, that the Department of 
State is able to dictate to the bankers what must be 
the terms of any arrangement which can be diplo- 
matically supported. In these circumstances, since 
the interest of this government can only be the exten- 
sion of American commerce, directly or indirectly, the 
amelioration of political conditions upon which com. 
merce, progress, and civilization depend, and _ the 
furtherance of American prestige, the advantage of 
which is commercial as well as moral, it is, of course, 
impossible that the Department of State would sup- 
port bankers’ enterprises, of the kind which, to be 
particularly profitable, must be particularly onerous. 
Indeed, the wonder is that our bankers are willing to 
go as far afield and undertake such difficult negotia- 
tions for ordinary profits when their own country 
affords so much easier business. 

Doubtless this new tendency to foreign investment 
is due, in part, to the natural overflow of accumulated 
capital, but it seems also due to a new interest in and 
appreciation of international transactions by no means 
unalloyed with patriotic sentiment, and inspired also, 
no doubt, by a prestige of acting as an instrumentality 
in undertakings in which the government is. interested. 
Those of our publicists to whom Wall Street is 
anathema have insinuated that the Department of 
State was run by Wall Street. Any student of 
modern diplomacy knows that, in these days of com- 
petition, capital, trade, agriculture, labor, and state- 
craft all go hand in hand if a country is to profit 
through an enlightened diplomacy by its membership 
in the family of nations. 

One of the difficulties which confront the Department 
of State is the fact that in some cases our bankers 
and business men have sharply competed for the 
prestige of being the honored recipient of one of the 
opportunities to be the government’s instrumentality. 
To measure the claims of different American interests 
is not a function which should burden the department 
charged with the conduct of our foreign relations, and 
it is to be hoped that some means may be found to 
provide against this difficulty and so put an end to 
disappointments which have too frequently been trans- 
lated into injurious attack upon the Department of 
State. In other countries the instrumentalities of 
financial diplomacy are generally powerful wedges, pre- 
senting a united front in the foreign field and wide 
open at home. It is known to be the wish of Secretary 
Knox that whatever such opportunities there are may 
be participated in as broadly and impartially as pos- 
sible by all interested, reputable, and suitable Amer- 
ican agencies, 





















































Half a Million 


“Portrait of a Woman,” by Franz Hals, sold for $137,000 





“Rockets and Blue Lights,” by Turner, sold for $129,000 


im Four Pictures 


THESE FOUR FAMOUS PAINTINGS, THREE OF WHICH BROUGHT RECORD PRICES, WERE PART OF THE YERKES 
COLLECTION, WHICH WAS SOLD AT PUBLIC AUCTION IN NEW YORK CITY DURING THE PRESENT MONTH 


F OME new high levels in prices bid for 
Yat pictures in this country were reached at 
AY] the sale of the Charles T. Yerkes effects 
¥in Mendelssohn Hall, New York, during 
the current month. The record price was 
y that of $137,000, paid by Knoedler & Co. 
for the Portrait of a Woman by Franz Hals. For 
Rockets and Blue Lights, by Turner, Duveen Brothers 
paid the sum of $129,000. These two amounts headed 
the list and were far in advance of all others, the next 
highest being the sum of $80,500, paia by Duveen 
Brothers for The Fisherman, by Corot. The same 
purchasers obtained Going to Market, a Troyon, for 
$60,500. Three other pictures that sold for large sums 
were: Grand Canal—a Dream of Venice, by Turner, 
purchased by W. W. Seaman for $60,000; Morning. 
by Corot, sold to Howard McCormack, for $52,100; 
and A View in Westphalia, by Hobbema, sold to Seott 
and Fowles for $48,000. The total amount brought 
in by the sale of the pictures alone was $1,693,350. 
The highest total realized at any previous auction was 
that of $1,207,052, brought in by the Mary Jane Mor- 
gan sale in 1886. 

For twenty-four years, until the establishment of 
this new record, the Mary Jane Morgan sale was con- 
sidered to be the finality of high prices. Yet not only 
was the total far exceeded at the Yerkes sale, but a 
stronger record was made for any single evening. The 
highest sum bid and accepted during any single eve- 
ning at the Morgan sale was something over $400,000. 





On the great night of the Yerkes sale, the sum of $765,- 
200 was turned over. The prices of the Corot and the 
Turner pass the record of the highest-priced paintings 
ever before sold at public auction in New York— 
namely, the $66,000 Meissonier in the Metropolitan 
Museum, and the $65,000 Troyon in the first H. S. 
Henry sale. 

Never before was a picture by any of the Barbizon 
school so highly apprized or so eagerly sought after 
as when the Corot went up to $80,500 before falling to 
the ultimate bidder. There were five Corots put up 
at the opening of the sale, and with the third, Hn- 
virons de la Ville d’Avray, the excitement began. 
There was a jump from $6,000 to $10,000 in the bid- 
ding, which went on by advances of $500 to the selling 
price of $20,100. The next picture put up was Morn- 
ing, which started at $20,000 and jumped to $25,000, 
whence it was carried up to $50,000, after which it ad- 
vanced by smaller bids to $52,100, the selling price. 
The Fisherman was the last of the five by this painter, 
and started at $25,000. The second bid was of $40,000, 
and the third of $50,000. The bidding reached $60,000 
within two minutes from the time when the painting 
was first exhibited, quickly passed the record, and fell 
to the purchasers at $80,500. 

Other pictures of the Barbizon school reached rela- 
tively high prices also. A Diaz—Gathering Fagots— 
fell to Seott and Fowles for $30,100, and _ these 
purchasers also took Millet’s The Pig-Killers, at $44,- 
100+ Rousseau’s Paysage du Berry was knocked down 








to the same bidders for $26,100. Among the works 
of other French painters, Greuze’s Reverie fell to 

Soussod Valadon for $22,000, and Mr. Duveen 
Boucher’s Toilet of Venus for $25,500. 

The bidding for the Turners was as sensational as 
that which marked that for the Barbizon pictures. 
Rockets and Blue Lights was started at $50,000 and 
quickly ran up to the purchase price of $129,000. Two 
others were put up—SA?/. Michael’s Mount and the 
Grand Canal, and went for $25,000 and $60,000, re 
spectively. 

3ut if several of the prices paid were sensational, 
good bargains were also made, many of which showed 
that Mr. Yerkes’s estimates of picture values were not 
wholly shared by the purchasers. Several representa 
tives of foreign firms were in this way enabled to re 
gain for Europe lost masterpieces. Among others that 
were lost to us was Rubens’s /rion and Hera, which 
was knocked down at $20,500, and several Jan Steens 


took 


and Peter de Hoeghs were also taken abroad. Wolf 
gang, Duke of Nieubourg, a canvas measuring 53¥, 


by 80 inches, was disposed of for $2,500. a price, of 
course, considerably than that previously paid 
for it. The Ford, by Hobbema, was sold for $10,000 to 
Henry Duveen. 

Among other pictures of note, Rembrandt's Portrait 
of Joris de Coulery was sold to Mr. Rea for $34,500, 
and his Portrait of a Rabbi to W. W. Seaman 
$51,400. His Philemon and Baucis went to Scott 
Fowles for $32,000. 
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“Going to Market,” by Troyon, sold for $60,500 





“The Fisherman,” by Corot, sold for $80,500 
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Alexander J. Hemphill 
PRESIDENT OF THE GUARANTY TRUST CO. 


‘ 


Gates W. McGarragh 
PRESIDENT OF THE MECHANICS’ AND METALS NATIONAL BANK 


LEXANDER J. HEMPHILL, who has been chosen in the financial world by passing through the minor advanced to executive leadership. In a_ semi-pub- 


to head the Guaranty Trust Co., the big consoli- grades of modern financial institutions. 


dation resulting from the merger of the Morton, Fifth through promotion from a clerkship that he became 1903 and 
has been an officer in the first place, and it was only after he Clearing House Association, and during the panic 


Avenue, and Guaranty Trust companies, 


connected with the last-named institution ever since had demonstrated his capacity and ability that he was , of 1907 


leaving the service of the Norfolk & 
Western Railroad in 1905. Mr. Hemp- 
hill’s experience in railroad matters 
has been particularly broad, he hav- 
ing been associated with the Pennsyl- 
vania before his connection with the 
Norfolk & Western. 

Associated with Mr. Hemphill in 
the management of the new Guaranty 
will be ex-Governor Levi P. Morton, 
formerly president of both the Mor- 
ton Trust Co. and the Fifth Avenue, 
who has been elected chairman of the 
board, The old officers of the Guar- 
anty have been re-elected, and with 
them two new _ vice-presidents— 
Charles H. Allen, formerly  vice- 
president of the Morton Trust Co., 
* and H. M. Francis, who was secre- 
tary of the same company. The en- 
larged Guaranty begins its work with 
a capital of $5,000,000, a surplus 
of $18,000,000, undivided profits 
amounting to $3,000,000, and de- 
posits of $130,000,000, which make 
it the largest institution of its kind 
in the world. 

Mr. Hemphill was born in Philadel- 
phia in 1856. At the time of his elec- 
tion to the secretaryship of the Nor- 
folk & Western in 1883, he was prob- 
ably the youngest railroad officer in 
the United States. 


ATES W. McGARRAGH, at the 
head of the Mechanics’ & Metals 
National Bank, the merger of the 
National Copper Bank and_ the 
Mechanics’ National Bank, was born 
in Munroe, New York, in 1863. In 
1881] he entered the banking business 
as a clerk in the Goshen National 
Bank, Goshen, New York. Coming to 
New York in 1883, Mr. McGarragh be- 
came associated with the Produce Ex- 
change Bank, leaving that institution 
to become cashier of the Leather Man- 
facturers’ National Bank. Four years 
later he was elected president of that 
institution, and when it was merged 
with the Mechanics’ National Bank in 
1904, Mr. MeGarragh was elected 
president of the combined banks. In 
this position he remained until chosen 
to head the new combination, the 
Mechanics’ and Metals. 
Mr. McGarragh is a type of the 
men who have risen to high places 
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John W. Platten 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO, 
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It was lic way Mr. MeGarragh has rendered service. In 
1904 


he was secretary of the New York 


served on the loan committee of the 


Clearing House. The difficulty of 
the problem with which the commit- 
tee found itself faced called not only 
for judgment, ability, and tact, but 
for a most intimate knowledge of the 
mechanism of modern banking. It 
was here that Mr. McGarragh’s early 
training stood him in good stead; it 
was in no small measure due to his 
untiring efforts that the committee 
was able to handle the situation as 
it did. At the present time he is 
on the Clearing House Committee, 
his term extending until the end 
of 1910. Mr. MecGarrah is also a 
member of the committee of finance 
and of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Aside from his official connection, 
Mr. McGarragh is a director in the 
Astor, Bankers’, Guaranty, and 
Mercantile Trust companies. He is a 
member of the Metropolitan, Union 
League, Riding, City, Downtown, and 
Midday Clubs. 


OHN W. PLATTEN, who on Janu- 

ary 28th was elected president of 
the United States Mortgage and Trust 
Co., is another of the men who have 
entered the banking field from the 
field of railway finance. As _ presi- 
dent he succeeds the late Cornelius 
Cuyler, who was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident in France last sum- 
mer. President Platten secured his 
early business training with the Erie 
and Lehigh Valley Railroad com- 
panies. He entered the Erie’s service 
in 1889 as chief clerk, becoming suc- 
eessively chief clerk of the insurance 
department and of the operating de- 
partment in 1891 and 1896, assistant 
passenger agent in 1898, and treas- 
urer of the Erie lines in 1901. In 
1903 he became assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Lehigh Valley, and in the 
following year was elected vice-presi- 
dent. It was the vice-presidency of 
the latter road which Mr. Platten 
gave up in 1903 to become associated 
with the United States Mortgage and 
Trust Co. in the same capacity. 

Mr, Platten’s election to the Presi- 
dency of the company is generally re- 
garded as being in recognition of the 
efficient manner in which he has prac- 
tically administered its affairs for 
some years past. 





























William E. Holloway 


Bradley Martin, Jr. 








PRESIDENT OF THE HUNGARIAN AMERICAN BANK PRESIDENT OF THE NINETEENTH WARD BANK 


ILLTAM E. Holloway, who has recently been 
made president of the Hungarian American Bank, 
an institution in which the Central Credit Bank of 
Budapest with its five hundred allied banks is the 
largest stockholder, comes to New York from the South, 
where he headed the Montgomery 
Bank and Trust Co. Mr. Hollo- 


been elected, he is a vice-president and director of the Association. 


Mr. Martin’s clubs are the Union, 


Van Norden Trust Co., the Carnegie Trust Co., the Racquet, Knickerbocker, and Meadow Brook, © in 


Fifth Avenue Estates, and the Hudson Trust Co. of New York; 
New Jersey. He is also a trustee of the Bureau mobile, in 


the Travellers’, Bagatelle, and Auto- 
Paris; in London he belongs to the St. 


of Municipal Research and the American Embassy dames and the Ranelagh. 





way, who is a graduate of his State 
University and holds the degree of 
LL.D., is by profession a lawyer, hav- 
ing practised successfully for fifteen 
years, and having had wide business 
and financial experience as president 
of both State and financial institu- 
tions. 

Besides his wide banking activities, 
Mr. Holloway finds time to do a great 
deal of church work, and is a member 
of the International Sunday-school 
Executive Committee. 


RADLEY MARTIN, JR., the new 

president of the Nineteenth Ward 
Bank, was born in New York City 
thirty-seven years ago. After an early 
education in this country, he entered 
Christ Chureh College, Oxford, gradu- 
ating in 1894. Returning to the 
United States, Mr. Martin entered the 
Harvard Law School, taking his LL.B. 
in 1897, and during the same year 
earning the further honor of M.A. at 
Oxford. 

During the course of these studies, 
Mr. Martin developed a strong liking 
for political and economic subjects 
and did a great deal of original re- 
search work. Interested particularly 
in the vital question of Pan-Ameri- 
canism, and, through his long sojourn 
abroad having been enabled to study 

4 the question from all angles, Mr. 
Martin some years ago published, in 
the Nineteenth Century, a most in- 
teresting and broad-minded article on 
’ t “ American Imperialism.” 

Travel is Mr. Martin’s_ especial 
hobby, and there are few points of 
interest in the world with which he 
has not a visiting acquaintance. A 
sportsman through and through, his 
travels have been pleasantly com- 
bined with motoring, shooting, and 
fishing, in ali of which sports he is 
adept. As a result of his travels, Mr. 
Martin has become convinced that the 
government should own its embassy 
buildings abroad, and is an active 
member of a committee working 














toward that end. 

Mr. Martin is associated with many 
prominent institutions. Besides the 
bank presidency to which he has just 








Lewis L. Clarke 
PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
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EWIS L. CLARKE, the new presi 

dent of the American Exchange 
National Bank, is one of the youngest 
men at the head of great New York 
financial institutions. Born in 1871, 
he entered the service of the bank as 
an office-boy at the age of eighteen, 
working up through successive grades 
and reaching the vice-presidency two 
years ago. As president, Mr. Clarke 
succeeds his father, the late Dumont 
Clarke, 

The former presidents of the great 
institution of which Mr. Clarke has 
become the head, with the years of 
their election, have been: Nathaniel 
Wood, 1838; David Leavitt, 1839; 
Samuel Willets, 1853; William A. 
Booth, 1855; George S. Coe, 1860; 
Dumont Clarke, 1894. 

The directorate of the American 
Exchange Bank contains a number of 
well-known names, being made up as 
follows: 

W. Bayard Cutting, John T. Terry, 
J. Rogers Maxwell, John Claflin, 
William P. Dixon, Levi C. Weir, 
Samuel Rea, William L. Bull, Clar 
ence H. Mackay, Edwin Hawley, 
Pliny Fisk, Edward Burns, Lewis L. 
Clarke, and Basil W. Rowe. Th 
American Exchange National Bank 
was organized in 1838 with a capital 
of $1,155,400 and became a national 
bank in 1865. The capital now is 
$5,000,000 and its surplus is $2,250,- 
000. Its undivided profits are more 
than $2,850,000, and its total re- 
sourees exceed $52,400,000. 

Mr. Clarke is a member of the 
Lotus, Union League, New York Ath 
letic, and Englewood Golf Clubs, of 
the New England Society, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Railroad Club, 
the Navy League of the United 
States, and recently was elected a 
member of the board of directors of 
the United States Mortgage & Trust 
Co. 

He is also a director of Swift & 
Co., United States Safe Deposit Co., 
S. Pearson & Son (ine.), Manhattan 
Beach Estates, American Locomotive 
Co., New York and Honduras Mining 
Co., Home Insurance Co., and is a 
member of the nominating committee 
of the New York Clearing House. 
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The ancient Furopean idea of the charming woman 
is of a radiant creature in front of a large mirror 


HE American girl is in revolution. 
1G} She means to be quite good-hu- 
mored about it, even gay, and cer- 
tii tainly will not permit any blunder- 
ing such as the men have made in 
their bloodthirsty revolutions. 
Hitherto she has steered her 
course by studying the men’s faces, 
"as mariners used to watch the pilot 
stars. She got her will by pleasing the men—enjoy- 
ing the sweets of power, while all the time pretend- 
ing only to enjoy the sweets of submission. She now 
means to please herself and to be quite frank about 
it. She is face to face with herself—quite another 
kind of contest. 

Just consider it—the woman interested in herself: 
surely it is a new thought. She is moulding herself 
according to the dictates of her own heart, and not 
according to the will and the opinion and caprices of 
the man. She means to be woman-made and not man- 
made. She will still advise him and befriend him, 
for she knows that without her assistance her old 
partner and friend would quickly come to grief. But 
she will no longer humor him. Man has lost his 
age-long flatterer and beguiler, who by her encharm- 
ments robbed difficulty of its austerity. Meantime 
there is one good result already apparent: the wom- 
en here in America are continually drawing toward 
one another in closer alliance and friendship. While 
they were parasites living on the smiles of their men- 
kind, they hated one another, as only parasites 
can. 

It is all wonderful and beautiful, and the men are 
full of anxiety. They dare not attack, and they do 
not know how to defend themselves; they only hope 
that the women may relent and things be as they were. 

The ancient European idea of a charming woman is 
of a radiant creature in front of a large mirror, find- 
ing in her image a picture which the artist must con- 
tinuaily touch and retouch with an exacting criticism 
which is never tired and never satisfied. This seemed 
her chief industry, and it was her best; for a woman 
cannot improve her dress without improving herself. 
In the American woman there is little trace of this 
business of the larger mirror. She dresses in the es- 
tablished mode and does it efficiently and expensively ; 
but it is all according to order, a regulation pattern. 
There is no spirit of research, no seeking for the in- 
definable something. She spends little time before her 
glass. She is lacking in the self-love that springs 
up so easily in the soft and suppliant souls of her 
European sisters—or rather, perhaps, the self-love is 
there, but has changed its object; it is no longer the 
outer self which is the property of any one who looks 
at it, but the inner self which is her own property and 
not to be shared: her incommunicable secret. 

When I meet a well-dressed, Englishwoman I talk 

















American 


AN IRISH VIEW 
By J. B. Yeats 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY WALLACE MORGAN 


“ chiffon” if I know how; 
if I find myself among 
American women I talk of 
friendship, of love, or of 
affection or marriage. At 
rF) once they are attentive; 
and it is most touching to 
watch their eyes, so serious 
and so candid, with the 
new-found desire of truth. 
Englishwomen will some- 
times discuss these ques- 
tions, but their interest is 
academic and _ languid. 
These others talk as if 
they felt a responsibility 
for every word. The beau- 
tiful woman interested in 
an intellectual question 
and realizing that it 
touches her interest is 
surely a novel sight when, 
as in this case, she plays 
the game, keeping to the 
rules of logic. A disputa- 
tious woman of the sort 
we are accustomed to call 
a blue-stocking—a _ clever 
woman with a brain like 
an insect’s incessantly ac- 
tive and also incessantly 
futile—is a bore and a tease: a rest-killer, a sleep- 
killer, raw as a schoolboy, yet a grown woman. But 
a beautiful woman on the threshold of life, or in the 
midst of it, discussing questions of conduct and feel- 
ing, under such pressure of sincerity that she speaks 
every moment with the totality of her being, is to my 
mind something novel. She is a new woman, she is 
ihe New Woman. Let us prepare her welcome. So far 
her kind are but few in number; presently they will 
come in battalions. Woman has often dragged down 
man; these will uplift the world, and they are Ameri- 
can-born. 

The man-made women of the past—who were they? 
First they were the fair Olympians: Venus, Juno, 
Diana, Minerva — great duchesses in the celestial 
aristocracy. Beneath them an innumerable company 
of minor nobility—gods and goddesses, all alike im- 
mortal and young, with the Graces and the Muses 
standing detached and apart from all social entangle- 
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ment, as is the way with intellect, or should be. Far 
below were the poor earth-born mortal women, who, 
like so many women of our own day, pathetically 
sought only to be pale reflections and remote echoes 
of the great ones who oppressed and despised them. 
But a mortal cannot be as these celestials. A mortal 
woman all Venus would be ugly, or a woman all 
Minerva. A complete imitation of any of the four 
goddesses would be a vain ambition, as of a poor 
woman who tried to imitate a duchess’s clothes in the 
cheap material which her purse could buy. 

The far-reaching democratic movement of Chris- 
tianity abolished at one stroke this aristocracy of 
pleasure-loving dames. Nevertheless, the new typical 
woman of the: Middle Ages remained essentially man- 
made; the ancient goddesses were insolent and mag- 
nificent, loving and hating from eaprice: aristocratic 
mistresses, not poor men’s wives. The new woman 
of the Christian era was emphatically the wife and 
the mother; never like a mistress, but yielding un- 
alterable submission to her religious duty, which com- 
manded that she serve with infinite patience husband 
and children. Man has spent many centuries of hap- 
piness with this woman, and now it is the woman 
who revolts. She means to be as powerful and as free 
as the ancient goddesses who worshipped pleasure, 
only she will be no man’s mistress, and if she consents 
to be his wife it must be on terms—terms that will 
satisfy her sense of freedom and her desire for af- 
fection. What these terms are to be no one knows; 
and that is why the woman’s question occupies so many 
minds here in America. 

This question, like every other in America, is de- 
bated with cold logic; or if there is any enthusiasm, 
it is of the sort that might be excited over the fifth 
proposition in the first book of Euclid. Cupid still, 
no doubt, pursues his irrepressible activity; but these 
ladies are such intellectual and moral athletes that 
apparently his terrible arrow can inflict only pin 
pricks. As a woman put it to me, these girls do ex- 
traordinary things, but they do nothing wrong; they 
model themselves on Diana and Minerva, and hold no 
conversation with Venus and Juno. They are neither 
* flirtatious ” nor “nagging.” They only aim to dare 
all and to be reselute in doing what they believe 
to be not merely right, but exalted. The situation is 
a strange one, unprecedented in the history of women. 

There cannot be a greater contrast than that be- 
tween a young girl in England and a young girl in 
America. The former is afraid of herself, afraid of 
her men, and of life. She turns to the past for 
guidance while watching the future with timid hope, 
her mind being gentle unless her conservativism is 
attacked. She is at once more practical, within the 
narrow limits in which she lives, and more affection- 
ate. She is not at all idealistic, but she is extremely 
sentimental. It is a curious mixture, for with all her 
submissiveness and sentimentality she is harder than 
the American girl. The latter is afraid neither of 
herself, of her men, nor of life; and in conversation, if 
you talk in good faith, you will find that she is not 
afraid of her subject. She is apt for every kind of 
idealism, and is not at all sentimental. She is not 
so affectionate as an English girl, but she is much 
quicker to admire and appreciate. The English girl 
is a little prone to discontent. Indeed, it may be said 
that in her life she goes from discontent to discontent, 
while preserving an affectionate attachment for her 
home and relations. The American girl is a song- 
bird that will not be caged. She keeps her destiny in 
her own hands and goes from victory to victory, or 
at least from contest to contest; and, be it noted, never 
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along the path of self-indulgence. She has a Spartan 
mind, a soldier’s mind, and will consent to nothing 
that is not uplifting. She is the finer type, the other 
is the more lovable. An American girl is brought up 
by her school-mistress; the English girl has never lett 
her mother’s side; and she has the softnesses, the 
foolish fondness and illusions, of a narrow life, a life 
secluded from everything that might imperil her 
purity or her happiness. In the twentieth century 
she occupies an oasis of seductive ignorayce. In friend- 
ship one makes rapid way with the American girl, for 
she is quick to admire, a feeling by its nature soon 
kindled; and because of her courage she is not critical, 
giving her confidence at once. With the English girl 
friendship is a matter of time. She does not admire, 
no one in her circles ever admires; such a thing would 
have for her a flavor of impropriety; the poor girl has 
only her affection to offer, and that by its nature grows 
slowly. Marriages in America are, like their friend- 
ships, built on admiration—an unstable and shifting 





She dresses in the established mode 


foundation. The English girl takes you for her sweet- 
heart or her husband because she is fond of you; 
just that and nothing more: her firm yet immature 
mind, instinctively inclined to disapprove, never takes 
upon itself to admire. Such a course is too venture- 
some. Outside certain settled relations the English 
girl is shy and distant and a little icy. The American 
girl is full of a warm goodness that quickly melts and 
overflows. . 

I would say that to the American girl duty is home, 
while to the English girl home itself is her duty; un- 
selfish for herself, she is selfish for her home. Yes, 
the American woman is the nobler, yet in her own 
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country, where the contest 
for existence is so keen, the 
English girl has her value. 

The English girl is not 
aggressive; she simply re- 
mains within the fold and is 
content to do so. But med- 
dle with any of her opin- 
ions, bequeathed to her by 
her great-great-grandmother, 
and she faces you a little 
mountain of stubborn 
opinionativeness, which, as 
it rests on no sort of reason- 
ing, is not defended by any 
attempt at argument. Re- 
fusing all discussion, she is 
as invulnerable as the air. 
She knows her mind, what 
there is of it; the other 
does not know her own 
mind; she has too many 
ideas in conflict with one 
another; hence, while the 
English girl keeps silent, 
the other does the talking. 
In this contest silence is 
the stronger force. 

With both girls the chief 
idea is purity; it is part of 
their Puritan pride. The 
Catholic girl keeps herself 
innocent that she may be 
happy in her home, in her 
affections, and in her 
prayers; the Protestant 
girl, American or English, 
that she may walk through 
life with head erect. Yet 
here I think is a difference 
between these Protestants: 
the English girl never for- 
gels that she is a woman, 
while the American girl 
would impatiently cast off 
her womanhocd and live in 
but even the American girl 


without 
do the 


a world 
cannot 


sex; 
im- 


possible. I have sometimes amused myself watch- 
ing a ballroom full of dancers, the harmony of 
movement matched with the harmony of music; 


and out of my knowledge of these dances I have 


humorously imagined what would happen if the 
principle of sex were suddenly withdrawn. I think 


that, though the music would continue, the dancing 
would cease—not all at once, but gradually, as each 
boy and girl drew apart. For surely there is a 
world of secret dislike and antagonism between them 
which music without sex would be unable to control, 
and so many opposing interests and ideals that passive 
hostility would soon become active. Fortunately, 
this is only a bad dream, for even mathematicians 
fall in love and no age is safe. Whether on mountain- 
top or in secret grove, love’s altars never remain 
long unvisited. Sentimentalism is a kind of intel- 
lectual self-indulgence which makes us false to facts; 
on the.other hand, idealism makes people false to 
themselves. Woman can no more escape from her sex 
than she can escape from her own shadow, and what- 
ever agreement or treaty men and women make with 
one another in the future, Love will be there, a high 
contracting party. It will be a triple alliance, not 
merely a dual; for, though he may be coaxed and 
humored, Love cannot be defied or set at naught. 
Yet these American girls would turn their backs on 
Love! 

The English girl is a wild flower, sheltering under 
a great rock—the rock symbolizing her respect for the 
past and her fear of the future. Yet she draws all 
her beauty from her native wildness; the protecting 
shadow only dims her colors and causes the morning 
dew of her helpless innocency to lie too long on her 
petals. The American girl lives in the eye of the 
sun—that is, in the glow and heat of actuality—and 
she embodies the very spirit of youthful energy. In- 
dignant spinsters have assured me that the married 
woman is apt to fail into subjection; but in her 
natural state and if captured unspoiled, the woman 
is in herself the very genius of America. Why not, 
therefore, put up a statue to her at the entrance to 
New York Harbor? We know the Greeks symbolized 
their idea of victory in the form of a Greek woman 
with huge wings and voluminous drapery rustling 
round her loins in the wind of her own movements. 
The Greeks nad their faults, but they knew the value 








She has the repose, the stillness, of a statue 


of their women. The American girl awaits her 
sculptor, and I would suggest that she be represented 
in strong but slow movement, her wide open, 
her lips firmly compressed, and her head bowed, as 
if she recoiled somewhat from the future she resolutely 
invites; there is something else in her besides courage 
and hope. Nor should she be represented as tall and 
elegant; nor does she at all resemble the languorous 
beauties of Burne-Jones’s paintings; the finest woman 
in America is peasant-sprung and of medium height, 
with broad shoulders and neck like a pillar. Such a 
statue set up at the entrance of New York Harbor 
would be really American, and have an actuality and 
power to draw the gaze of all beholders, so that your 
Statue of Liberty would want worshippers. 

In conclusion. I would say that the English girl 


eves 


has a more distinguished manner and, at the s&#me 
time, more naturalness than the American girl. 


Among strangers she has the repose, the stillness, of 
a statue; something of the poetry and dignity of a 
statue that has kept the same attitude for centuries. 
She is not really a chilly person; on the contrary, she 
is very warm-blooded, only she has been taught to 
believe herself surrounded by an unfriendly world in 
which she must make no experiment and take no 
risks, but keep to the beaten path; and her English 
world is really dangerous, in this unlike America, 
where men have an almost exaggerated respect for 
their women. Among friends and intimates the Eng 
lish girl is always herself, with the freest and pleas- 
antest abandon; while there is a sense in which the 
American girl is never at any time herself—she will 
not be herself, she cannot endure to be herself. She 
wants so much to be the ideal daughter, or the ideal 
wife or mother, or the ideal friend—-poor ordinary, 
human nature is not good enough for her. She keeps 
her blood incessantly “whipped up” by innumerable 
idealisms—intellectual, moral, or esthetic. Her Puri- 
tan antecedents have taught her to despise the senses; 
she can scarcely bring herself to enjoy the coloring 
of the rose or the softness of a baby’s cheek or the 
sweet curves in her own figure. She will have noth- 
ing but what is difficult and noble, and spurns what is 
near and easy. It is as if every girl and woman in- 
sisted on wearing a hair shirt under her fashionable 
smart clothes. My verdict, as regards the well-bred 
American girl, is that she is not so comfortable a mate 
as the English girl; but, as a friend, beyond doubt 
more stimulating and exciting. 





The Drama of the Future 


By Blakeney Gray 


“Tt is believed that the success of Rostand’s Chantecler in Paris will result in a deluge of barnyard plays in the near future.”—Dramatic critic 


O GIVE us the Drama of Feathers and Furs, 
Of Chickens and Cattle and Pigs. 

The Playwright observant no longer prefers 
The scenes of paint, powder, and wigs, 

But back to the soil with a ery of delight 
He hies from the problems of men, 

And limns the romance and the sorrowful plight 
Of Rooster and Porker and Hen. 


The hero that touches the popular heart 
No swashbuckling troubadour now, 
But just a plain Rooster who lures with his art 


The amiable heart of the Cow. 


The villainous Bull in the pasture is seen 


Indulging his merry “ Ha-ha!” 


While laying his dastardly plottings so mean, 


And smoking a twofer cigar. 





The Heifer will dance, and the Goat he will sing. 
The Goose will come forth as a clown, 

And soon the rare pose of the Duck on the wing 
Will dazzle the eves of the town. 

The Gallery Gods all will whistle with glee, 
And holler and wheop and kerslamm, 

When down at the end of the third act they see 


The Sheep get the best of the Ram. 


The musical play will be crammed to the brim 
With jokes full of laughter galore, 
Its lyrics derived from the Birds on the limb 


Encaged in a musical score. 


The Book by the Talented Pig will be writ, 


An expert in using the Pen, 


And as for the plot—why, most certainly it 
Will be laid by the Humorous Hen! 
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THE AMERICAN “CHANTECLER” 


Miss Maude Adams has been chosen by her manager, Mr. Charles Frohman, to take the part of the Cock in the American production 
which he will make next season of Rostand’s celebrated barnyard drama, “Chantecler.”” Miss Adams, one of the most feminine of 
actresses, has before been identified with one of M. Rostand’s male roles—that of the Duke of Reichstadt in “L’Aigion” 
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World of Wharves 









QUEER TRADES AND DENIZENS OF THE WATER-FRONT 


DBH-H! Don’t ver make a sound!” 
This in a whisper from “ Sneezer,” 
) my guide. His Christian name was 
Cesar, but, on account of a weak- 
ness he had, his newsboy chums had 
h yi changed the name. He had promised 

AUC Ve\to show me “a reg’lar t’eayter 
on TMK story.” We stood on an East River 
dock. The April night was full of 
stars and the Milky Way and looming masts and 
spars of ships; the colossal arch of a bridge swept 
over the sky in the south, and below hung many mys- 
terious shadows. My small ragged guide had caught 




















The waste matter is carefully picked over here 


the feeling of the place. “’Sh-h! 
sound!” 

Suddenly he sneezed. 

“Gee!” he whispered, fiercely. “ Wot a feller I am! 
Come on!” He clambered down over the edge of the 
dock, and I followed. Close below, where the tide was 
spanking the piles, our cautious feet struck a beam, a 
green, slimy beam, that ran a foot above water. We 
worked our way slowly out, and at last the black 
waves ahead glimamered and danced in a bright red 
glow that came from under the dock. 

““Dere’s de gang! Now steady!” More and more 
slowly we drew near. At last we were close enough 
to see them—a dozen swarthy Italians, men and boys, 
in a cavernous place, working hard by the light of 
two lanterns. My companion shivered with delight. 
And then he sneezed again! At the sound the gang 
started. Three small urchins dived back into the cave, 
and the men strained their eyes to make us out. We 
came boldly forward into the den. What were they 
doing? . . . Only sorting rags. 

At the sound of Sneezer’s voice, one of the three 
hidden urchins came out and greeted him in a way 
that soon put down the gang’s suspicions. I was no 
child-labor ‘cop,’ but only a harmless’ writer. 
Sneezer’s friend had told them ahead of, our coming. 
So we were soon at our ease. 

The cave was walled with paper and rags. The 
dock above was a city dump, and before the waste mat- 
ter is loaded upon the barges to be scattered far down 
the bay it is carefully picked over, all along the docks, 
by gangs of men like these, employed by contractors 
who pay large sums to the city for the privilege. Here 
they worked and cooked and ate and slept, these human 
rats, in order to save enough money to bring over their 
wives and children from Italy. One of their number, 
a shaggy, bull-shouldered man from Naples, was a kind 
of a father to Sneezer’s small friend. 

“A reg’lar hero, dat’s wot he is,” said Sneezer, when 
we were back again on the dock. “It happened like 
dis. His wife was in Naples; he was always talkin’ 
about her an’ wot a swell place dey’d have when she 
came. Dey didn’t have no kids, but dey wanted ’em 
bad. An’ she--bein’ only a fool woman—got seein’ de 
kids ahead. Her hubby got de habit from her. An’ so 
here on de job he was always talkin’ about his oldest 
boy—who never was born, understand—but de dago 
cogs see him! Ain’t it queer wot a fool a man can 

e? , 

“Well, den Tony Jim came on de scene. Not havin’ 
no parents nor any last name, he took two foist ones— 
Tony Jim. An’ he got a job here, an’ he an’ de crazy 
man got to be chums. 

“Den one night—not ter go inter details—de kid 
lost his balance an’ went head over heels down into de 
water. An’ it was good-by for Tony Jim, ’cause de 
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tide runs thunderin’ quick an’ keeps suckin’ down under 
de barges. An’ Tony Jim was sucked, you bet! He 
only left bubbles behind! 

“But de man who had kids in his eye—he dove 
down like a cop’s bullet—only straighter. Dey say dat 
in Naples men kin stay underwater all day; dey enjoy 
it; it’s like a free lunch. Anyhow, de crazy man stayed 
—till dey all t’ought he was a dead one too. But in 
a few minutes—or maybe an hour—up he came—wid 
Tony Jim like a bag of pertaters under one arm. 

* An’ now he has wrote to his wife dat dey have a 
kid all right. All dey need now is de cash!” 

“Queer things you stumble over,” said a bargeman 
to whom I talked one sunny afternoon. “ A baby came 
here once, wrapped up tight in about a dozen news- 
papers; you can get the record from the cops. Don’t 
want it? Well, here’s somethin’ a little funnier.” The 
big man grinned, and drew from his pocket a crumpled 
mass of letters. 

“ Jest happened to see the one on top,” he chuckled, 
“so I gathered ’em in. Look at ’em.. . ‘ Ador’ble 
Susy ’—that’s how every letter begins. ‘ Ador’ble Susy 
—I have been tryin’ two weeks every night to get up 
my nerve to ask you.’ An’ there he stuck. Here’s an- 
other. ‘Ador’ble Susy—I have been tryin’ three 
weeks to get up my "—stuck again! Well, sir, there’s 
nine letters in all, they run to ‘tryin’ six weeks,’ an’ 
still he was stuck! So he fired the bunch an’ begun 
again! An’ I’d like to bet he’s at it yet, spreadin’ 
Susy all over the waves. Kind of tough on the ocean— 
ain’t it?” 

Besides the dump barges are some two thousand 
others, carrying coal and rock and bricks and sand 
and-a host of other cargoes. ‘They are humped up be- 
hind with stout little cabins, white and red and blue 
and green. And in these rocking harbor homes live 
two thousand men. They organized long ago into a 
union; and I spent a day with their organizer out on 
his daily rounds. 

Great, stolid scows, they lie by the acre along the 
wharves of Manhattan, Brooklyn, Hoboken, and Jersey 
City—straining, tug- 
ging, creaking at their 
tethers, while brawny 
*longshoremen — shovel 
out rock and sand and 
heave up cakes of ice. 
Tramping about in 
these floating fields, 
we had long talks 
with the cabin 
dwellers. Most of the 
men were living alone, 
save for the merry 
chumship of yelping 
little dogs. Grizzled 
old sailors, some of 
them, tired at last of 
the life on the sea, 
anchored here from 
all over the world— 
Americans, Scotch, 
and Irish; Danes and 
Germans and Swedes. 

“ Wot’s the use of 
goin’ ashore?” said one 
gray-headed old Brit- 
isher, who sat on his barge looking through a tangle 
of masts and ropes at the buzzing city beyond. “ The 
city’s all right fer once in a while. But fer every day 
use wot is it but‘a bloomin’ bunch of skyscrapers, hex- 
press helevators an’ subways, an’ millions of stuffy 
rooms where a man can ’ardly get ’is wind. Out ’ere 

















“Wot’s the use 
of goin’ ashore?” 

















These youngsters are endlessly making new friends 


an’ get 
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a man ean thank God for ’is lungs, 
I be now!” 

While he spoke, he was cooking over the wee cabin 
stove a savory stew of potatoes, onions, and luscious 
corned beef. Later he lit his black old briar, and 
leaned back with half-closed eyes, his face all wrinkled 
up with the solid comfort of life. He puffed and 
serenely regarded the city. 

“T ain’t got no kick comin’,” he said. “TI ’ave a good 
bunk where the pup an’ me craw! in together an’ 
leave all our troubles outside. Still, it ain’t all sleep 
in’ an’ smokin’ an’ eatin’. These ’ere barges are always 
movin’ up an’ down the river, or ag’in along the coast 
from New Haven to Jersey. An’ a man can’t never tell 
when ’e’s a-goin’ to be yanked out at night. When the 
tug gets ready, you move! An’ in winter when the 
night is nasty with sleet, a man ’as got to move spry. 
The ’awsers get slippery as so many eels, an’ they ‘ave 
a jolly quick way of knockin’ a man off ‘is boat unless 
’e ’as eyes in ’is feet. 

“ There’s a little danger, too, when the wind is ‘igh 
on the ‘arbor. Once in a snow-storm, jest off Governors 
Island, my tow broke—I means my rope tow, sir—an’ 
the wind was howlin’ an’ full of the snow. An’ hinside 
of a minute me an’ the pup was a-startin’ off for the 
ocean all by ourselves, with all kinds of craft a-sig- 
nallin’ round us. The puppy got almighty shiverin’ 
scared. An’ I am willin’ to say that when we was 
captured out in the Narrows I felt somewhat easier- 
like meself. Ye see, sir, a barge broke loose is like 
a baby with colic—there ain’t nothin’ at all to be 
done but wait an’ pitch round an’ howl! fer some 
feller to come. 

“ An’ even at dock it ain’t jest like a cradle. One 
night over in Hoboken we was tied up on the shore 
side of a big ocean liner. Along about ten in the 
evenin’ I was woke up by the puppy yelpin’ like auto 

mobeels in my ear. | 
made one jump for the 


‘ungry as 














hatehway, where 
water was already pou 


the 


in’ in. I caught a rope 
that was throwed from 
the dock, an’ I grabbed 
the pup an’ we was 
hauled up. Ye see, the 
big liner’s captain ‘ad 
given the order to back 
out a little—on account 
of the loadin’. There 
was a mistake in the 


signal, an’ the ship came 
for’ard instead of back- 
’ard. It came just as 
gentle as a lamb, but 
when the bow struck us 
agin’ the dock it cut us 
in two like a paper box. 


So that was the end of 
the barge.” 
In some cabins live 


whole families. Here are 
crinkly white curtains at 
the wee windows, and in- 
side are even rocking- 
chairs and “ tidies” and 
eradles and “kids.” 
These youngsters are 
endlessly making new 
friends. As we came to 
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one moving field over in 
grooklyn, a group of 
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‘four barges were just being hauled out by a puffing 


tug. From one of them three little girls, unkempt but 
merry, stood excitedly waving their hands to a solemn 
male urchin who stood on a coal-barge behind. His 
small face was black with soot, like the faces of the 
coal-heavers below. He said not a word and he made 
not a move, but he swallowed hard, and a hungry light 
gleamed in his eyes. He looked about ten years old, 
und he seemed to be saying, “ Durn that tug, any- 
how!” ; 

“We'll see youse again!” the little girls shrieked. 
“Next week we will! And we'll show youse all the 
rest of that game!” 

One of the commonest scenes in the life on the 
wharves is an old bargeman sitting on his scow and 
gazing dreamily off over the river, smoking serenely, 
while from the shore wee youngsters come cautiously 
up behind, hastily fill a bag with coal, and scamper off 
to their tenement homes. 

“* What’s the Coal Trust for?” growled one of these 
dreamers. 

Leaving this grimy immoral scene, if you would 
see how Manhattan is fed from the sea, go at sunrise 
to the famous old Fulton Street market for fish. You 
will find the day’s rush just beginning. On the river 
side of the market, under a long line of dangling 


ropes, lie eraft of all sizes, swiftly unloading their : 


odorous catches. Most of them docked on the evening 
before and have been lying by all night, their masters 
asleep in the cabins. These smaller craft fished all 
the previous day along the Sound and the Jersey coast. 
The fish from the north leaves Boston by train at one 
o’clock, and at Harlem it is loaded into a stout old 
eraft called The Centennial, which arrives just in 
time for the market. 

The early-worm spectator gets fearfully hungry 
here, among these bluefish, mackerel, sea trout, her- 
ring, shad, tomeods, “ bunkers,” “ skate-fish ” (to be 
eaten in Chinatown), sardines caught on the Jersey 

















At the oyster-dock 


coast, periwinkles in their big spiral shells, and 
wriggling, clawing, furious crabs. 
One afternoon last week I found a crab-boat just ar- 


‘rived from the bay. It was a bulging little old ship. 


One of the men was busy mending sail; the other sat 
peacefully puffing his pipe. On the dock above, my 
companion made ready his kodak. 

-‘Jest you try it,’ growled the man with the pipe, 
“an’ I'll throw up a crab so big he’ll yank both you 
fellers up over the Brooklyn Bridge!” In spite of 


this startling threat the photograph was_ taken. ° 


“ Now,” said the crab man, “ I’m goin’ to let loose the 
dogs!” He opened the lid of a well near the bow. 
Down there in huge wicker baskets were over a 
thousand wrigglers. He held up two—blue and green 
and gold in the sunlight. 
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“ Ain’t they fine little babies?” he asked. 

“ How do you get ‘em?’ 

“ Not so easy this time of year. The easiest time 
is round Christmas, down off Atlantic Highlands, on 
snappy cold mornin’s “bout six o’clock, sailin’ an’ 
draggin’ these here scoops behind us. That’s the 
casiest time.” 1 pictured the billowy ocean waves at 
sunrise in midwinter. 

‘Don’t sound so easy to me,” I remarked. The 
catcher of crabs looked up with scorn, 

“A durned sight better than the job you’ve got,” 
he growled. ‘ You look kind of healthy. Why don’t 
you try for a job that is real?” 

If you would see “ real jobs” demanding sinew and 
brawn, go along the docks of the ocean liners. Here 
are some twenty thousand ‘longshoremen—Americans, 
Irish, Seotch, and German, Swedes, Italians, negroes, 
Greeks. Their work is governed by the ship’s coming 


and going; at any hour of the night you may find} 


some of them at work; and others you see on balmy‘ 
spring days stretched out on piles of rock or sand, 
wholly dead to the world. For here the pace is often 
terrific. Thirty hours is no uncommon stretch. And 
there is danger in plenty. Thousands have been killed 
and maimed in the last ten years. , 

Of the twenty thousand, most are steady workers, 
men with families who live in the tenements near by. 
But thousands have the roving spirit, the spirit that 
is the life of the wharves and the harbor and the sea. 
Some of these become sailors, as in the old days. But 
more and more, as the steamer leaves the old sailing 
vessel behind, it is the stoker army that reaches out 
for recruits. Here is a story that happened last fall. 

The mightiest ship of them all, and the speediest, 
lay at her dock in the night. The clocks of New York 
had struck one. All along the North River docks, 
through which millions on millions of people and 
cattle and barrels and crates pour every year, the big 
dock sheds were quiet, except in two where the all- 
night rush of loading went on. 

On the ship five days and nights the fires had 
roared which had broken the ocean’s speed record. 
And “ lead-stoker ” Kelly had set the pace to one of 
the shifts of half-naked men who had cursed and 
sweated and joked and laughed as they heaved the 
coal into the red furnace mouths. This had been 
Thanksgiving Day; Kelly’s gang had been on shore, 
giving thanks at the pace they had worked; and now, 
four abreast, arm locked in arm, roaring a ballad, the 
gang was coming “ home.” 

The steep, narrow gangplank was covered with sleet. 
As the crowd pressed up, one of them slipped. He 
laughed, seized the arm of the man just ahead, slipped 
again—and the two lurched into the darkness. 

A moment later, with two ripping jerks, Kelly tore 
off his pea-jacket, *vaulted the rail of the deck, poised 
a moment, and dived. 

A chorus of curses, elbowings—the gang had sobered 
down! A lantern strung to a line was lowered into 
the chasm. And by its light, far down where the 
freezing tide was slapping and sucking in its mad 
race to the ocean, they saw Kelly’s head, a black spot, 
and one white arm sweeping over the head in swift, 
fierce strokes, as he fought against being sucked 
under. Then a second head appeared to the right, 
the white face upturned, but it sank at once. And, 
catching a glimpse of it, Kelly raised for one long 
breath and turned and disappeared. 

It seemed a-full minute before he came up. Again 
a long breath’ and again he went under. This hap- 
pened five times, and each time the interval shortened. 
The men from above shouted down, a dozen ropes were 
lowered, but the black head below gave no heed. 

A sleepy officer, roused from his bunk, ran out and 
leaned over the railing. 

“Come up out of there,” he yelled, and he added a 
long string of oaths. “Come up—or Ill put you in 
irons!” 

In exhausted, jerky strokes the lead stoker reached 
one of the ropes and passed it under his arms. His 
body hung limp as they pulled him up. On the deck 
he fell unconscious, 

The next morning, from his grimy bunk, Kelly 
stared out in a shamefaced way at the smiling young 
reporter. His head was a tumbled shock; his voice a 
hoarse, surly growl: 

“ Aw why don’t you talk to Paddy? It was him 
that pulled me up. Paddy saved a man! What have 
{ done? Huh! Nothin’!” 

That was Friday. On Saturday morning I picked 
from a paper the following: 

“The L sails to-day at eleven. The four hun- 
dred odd stokers are rather a measly, undersized lot, 
but they stood the pace of last week so well that this 








trip, in spite of headwinds, the captain hopes to hold 
the pace—or even go it one better.” 

Increasing the pace has become a habit these years. 
Even the old conservative sailing-ships have been cor- 
rupted by their fiery rivals. 

One morning on an East River dock I heard all 
about it from an old salt, one of the oldest and 
toughest and saltiest specimens it has ever been my 
luck to see. 

“Well, sir,” he drawled, “it do beat the divil how 
fast the world is a-goin’. Now look at this here 
wessel I’m on.” He jerked his thumb toward the 
stately four-master that lay in the slip. “This is 
one of the new kind. Built to sail fast—she is. Ye 
see, by so doin’ they kin get cargo even in these bloody 

















A job that is real 


steamer days, because they can take it cheaper. This 
here wessel goes to Brazil. It’s built of steel; even 
them masts is ’ollow pipes. But ’ere’s where the divil 
comes in. 

“The divil is the owner. ’E sits warm and snug in 
’is office, somewheres up in a skyscraper buildin’. 
When the ship comes in ’e throws ’is eye over our 
log. An’ if the log don’t show that, considerin’ winds 
an’ waves, we made the top-notch of speed hevery day, 
then the divil gives hell to the captain. 

“Well, sir, captains is human critters. They like 
to ’old on to their. jobs. So they takes chances—God- 
less chances, sir—such as we never dreamed of in the 
old days. They do things with sails that ain’t done 
even in the most loony asylums. 

“To prove the truth of what I’m sayin’, I’ll tell ye 
this, an’ it’s gospel truth.” He paused, and proceeded 
in slow, impressive tones: “Ye see them masts? 
They’re painted gray. Well, sir, I ’ave seed the times 
—when we was a-goin’ so fast—keeled way over an’ 
leapin’ like mad—an’ the sails was pullin’ so ’ard— 
an’ the masts got so hot under the strain—that the 
bloomin’ paint would melt—an’ drop off in gobs— 
an’ come jest a-pourin’ down on the deck.” 

I looked at him long and sternly. But he did not 
quail by so much as the glimmer of an eye. At last 
I teld him how glad I was that men like him were 
still alive. And I gave the old salt a cigar—which he 
chewed. 

Yarns like these can be heard any day on the 
wharves. Here is a fine hunting-ground for my friend 
the Sneezer, prowling. about in the night. For, look- 
ing out into the harbor, you catch a glimpse of the 
hazy blue vista opening into the distance, the gate 
to the highways that lead round the world; and here 
is the endless sea drama. Day and night for thousands 
of years the winds and the waves have risen to 
swallow the puny men and their impudent ships. The 
wharves are teeming with stories. 








Making Antiques to 


eA al OLLECTORS of antiques have to be con- 
—= ay Stantly upon their guard against fraud. 
Even then they are often deceived. Art- 
= ists exist who can impose on the shrewd- 
Ry est connoisseur. The ingenuity of the 
: forger is unlimited: Furniture, prints, 
china, pictures, plate, armor, ivory, bronze, tapestry— 
all are successfully imitated. 

A well-known collector had a precious box of rare 
enamel. He sent it to Vienna to be repaired, and the 
ingenious mender fitted it with a new lid. Then he 
put a new lower part to the original lid, and two col- 
lectors were made happy. 

The experts of national museums have been more 
than once imposed upon. The British Museum bought 
a Palissy plate for two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. 

While an attendant was handling it, one of the seals 
attached to its back, attesting its genuineness, be- 
eame detached, disclosing the mark of a modern 
French potter. Two terra-cotta figures of Isis and 
Osiris, bought by the same institution for five 


thousand dollars, were discovered to be composed of 
modern clay. 

Taking a modern gold Greek ring, one ingenious 
gem-cutter recut the stone with an intaglio of an im- 
portant subject, made a turkey swallow the ring, and 
after some time killed the bird. The residence in the 
turkey’s crop had endowed the gem with all the marks 
of age. ; 

The specialty of one forger was old leather jacks 
at $2.50 each; of another, horn-books at $1.25. The 
prices vary, but it may be set down as a rule that 
they include about a thousand per cent. of profit. 

A scholar in a little-known part of Dalmatia was 
seeking gold coins‘and ornaments of the old Servian 
dynasty. A dealer came to him with a beautifully 
wrought crucifix which he claimed to be a genuine an- 
tique. In examining the article with a glass, the 
student came across a tiny inscription, and, better 
versed than the dealer gave him credit for being, he 
read it aloud. “ This cross was made in 1895 by ——,” 
it said. 

A British collector not long ago inspected a specimen 
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of a “mummy servant,” an effigy, in a plastic ma- 
terial, such as the Egyptians buried with their dead. 
Close examination proved it to be made of putty. It 
was a very clever forgery. 

In the matter of metal forgeries, it may be added 
that none lends ‘itself so readily to fraud as gold. 
Etruscan jewelry has been largely manufactured in 
Italy, but Syria has carried on the most extensive 
forgery of gold works of art. Forgeries in silver have 
been less successful. There was a great silver cup in 
Rome some years ago that was alleged to have come 
from some secret excavation in Sicily. This ancient 
cup was ornamented with a circular bas-relief repre- 
senting, of all things, the frieze of the Parthenon. In 
the height of his innocence the forger had given the - 
frieze in its present ruined condition. 

Like this cup, many a reputed article is its own un- 
doing. At one time a number of lead coins were put 
on the market as antiques. It was discovered that 
the Arabic numerals with which they were dated were 
of a fashion not invented at the supposed time of their 
making. 

















The 


[ was high noon on the desert. A 
wagon was crawling in the yellow, 
shimmering heat of the distance. It 
came nearer. It was a squat, iron- 
tired wagon pulled by two lean 
® horses. Two men sat, silent, under 
VR) the dirty canvas top. Their sweaty 
clothes stuck to their bodies; big, 
dirty drops dripped slowly from 
their faces and hands. The horses stopped, blowing, 
near two big cacti. 

The reins dropped from Bill’s listless hands and he 
swore thickly. 

Lengthy gulped before he could answer. His tongue 
felt like a piece of dry, crackling leather. ‘ Bill, we’ll 
walk and drag ’em.” The sound of his words seemed 
to come, not from between his lips, but through the 
top of his head. He climbed down stiffly. “ When 
they stagger—we’ll cut ’em loose. They'll find water 
somewheres; horses allus do.” 

They lurched on, dragging the horses. The sands 
burned through the thick soles of their shoes. The 
desert was like a heated mirror; everywhere was 
dazzling, shimmering heat, above, around, beneath. 

After a mile the mare whinnied, gasped, and quivered 
down to her knees, her eyes bulging with terror. The 
other animal stood still, the harness drawn tight about 
his outspread, steaming legs, his head hanging down. 
The men’s eyes met. They cut the harness silently. 

“Pore old Mol!” Lengthy ran his hand down the 
mare’s thin neck. He took off the bloody bit carefully, 
pried her mouth open again. “ Sprue, by God! The 
water ‘Il cure it, though, for ye, Mol, old gal.” 

The horses stumbled to the water-box in the end 
of the wagon. Mol shoved her nose under the loosened 
lid. She sniffed in each parched corner. Then she 
stood looking at the two silent men near the cactus 
and whinnied brokenly. 

Bill straightened his cramping shoulders. “ They—” 

Lengthy looked at the blue, swollen tongue, hanging 
like a dead something from the man’s mouth. He 
turned his head quickly. “ Yes, they’ll find water; 
horses allus do. They’ll find one of the old tanks, 
maybe. We’ll have to go on to Josh’s; it ain’t but 
five miles to there. But they’ll find water; horses 
allus do.” And they stumbled on hopelessly, with 





shoulders huddled over. 


He raised his head slowly and looked straight into the red-glazed sun. 





By Jane Anderson 


ILLUSTRATION BY O. T. JACKMAN 


Bill had not spoken for an hour. His swollen lips 
were splitting open, and the fresh blood trickled down 
and dripped on his wet shirt. Suddenly he pointed, 
straining forward eagerly. ‘ Water, water! Hear it 
trickle, trickle.” He made a gurgling sound with his 
mouth. “ Pretty water—pretty.” 

Lengthy shook him. “ Bill, Bill! 
miles to water. Stand up, Bill!” 

Bill staggered on listlessly a few steps. He stopped, 
his knees quivering. He raised his head slowly and 
looked straight into the red-glazed sun. “ Pool—clear 
pool—deep pool; water—water—” 

Tears trickled helplessly down Lengthy’s blistered 
cheeks. “ Bill, listen—listen. I’m going to leave you, 
Bill, sabe? I’m comin’ back.” 

Bill’s bloodshot eyes stuck out. ‘“ See—see! The 
little silver fountain. See the slender, clear glasses 
of water; bubble, bubble, see it bubble.” 

Lengthy pressed his hands hard on Bill’s heaving 
shoulders. “ Bill, I’m comin’ back—comin’ back.” 

“Coming back—coming back.” Bill said it listless- 
ly.“ Pretty water, coming back—coming back ”—the 
words trailed off; he spread out his arms on the soft, 
hot sand; his lips were still moving stiffly, though no 
words came from them. 


It ain’t but five 


“ Bill, here’s some more—” Lengthy poured the 
cool water on the blue, puffed face, on the sweaty, 
sodden shirt. “Drink it,. Bill.” He wedged the 
canteen mouth between Bill’s lips. 

Bill opened his eyes; a blue film had formed over 
the pupils. A sort of consciousness crept into the 
motion of his hands; a light glimmered in his face. 
He grabbed the canteen; some of the water gurgled 
down his chin and made streaks on his shirt, which 
dried almost immediately. 

Lengthy sat on the ground beside him. Stiff clots 
of blood were on his clothes. A burro stood near him, 
its streaming sides heaving. 

The canteen dry, Bill stared around stupidly for a 
minute; then he collapsed. Lengthy straightened the 
body and covered it with the burro blanket. 

When Bill opened his eyes again Lengthy stood near 
a small mesquite, scraping his clothes with a stick. 
It was cooler. The burro was grazing quietly. 
Lengthy gave him the other canteen. “ Feelin’ bet- 
ter, Bill?” 
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“‘Pool—clear pool—deep pool; water—water—’ 
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Bill put the empty canteen on the ground. He 
looked at thesother man a long time, then: “ Lengthy, 
you’re all bloody. It is all on your legs. 


Lengthy raised his head slowly. “ Killed a man, 
Bill.” 
“ Killed a man ”—dully—‘ killed a man?” He sat 


up with a jerk, his face eager, intense. “ Killed who?” 

“The old man that keeps the well.” 

“ Poor old divil.” Bill’s face tightened. “ He was a 
pretty good man, Lengthy. What for did you kill 
him?” 

Lengthy shifted and looked over at the distant sky- 
line. “ He wouldn’t give me any water.” 

A new look came into the Irishman’s eyes. 
Why?” 

“No—sabe. And you 
Lengthy turned his back. 

“ Lengthy—Lengthy ”—an odd, half-abashed 
was in the tone of his voice—‘* Lengthy, did you walk 
all them miles and bring back water to me?” 

Lengthy did not answer; and a silence hung between 
them. 

Suddenly Lengthy said, quietly: “I wouldn’t have 
killed him, but when I went down in the little hollow 
for water he went in his tent, brought out his shot- 
gun. He shot at me twice—hit me right here.” 

Lengthy’s ear was clipped; the blood had formed a 
hard crust around it. Bill looked at him a long time. 

“ Where did you hit him?” 

* Struck the jaw; it was a soft-nosed bullet—” 

Bill bent forward. “And that tore all the head 
off’n him?” 

“No; just made a hole in the top.” 

Bill looked at the smooth, distant line of the sky. 
His voice dropped a little. ‘‘ Where is he, Lengthy?” 

“ He’s in the little tent over there. I washed him 
up—some.” 

Bill got up to his feet dizzily. The sun was sinking. 

“Come on, Lengthy.” He drew in his breath heavily. 
“We've got to go and dig the hole—and put him in 
it. Poor old divil.” 

Lengthy stretched his arms slowly. “ You ride 
there on the burro, Bill; you is tired and most sick.” 

“Sit on him yourself, Lengthy; you is tired.” 

But they led the burro those six miles. .It was a 
tired old thing; Lengthy had nearly killed it when he 
returned with the water to Bill. 


“ Why? 
was here —a—a-dying.” 
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IN DAYS TO COME—THE ARMORED 


ITEMS FROM THE WAYBACK 
‘““WARWHOOP” 


g&R. and Mrs. Blink Hoffbraw, of 
‘Highball Avenue, have sent out 

U; cards announcing their divorce at 

on the tenth instant. Our 
y congratulations to both. 
The announcement of the sudden 

Ce demise of Col. Abijah Tightwad of 

Neh this city, printed in our obituary 

department last week, turns out to 

have been a cruel hoax. Colonel Tightwad assures us 

over the telephone that he is not only still living, but 

has never enjoyed better health than at present. We 
are sincerely sorry. 

The silver wedding of Mr. and Mrs. Jim Daddles 
was celebrated with a fracas at the Daddles residence 
on Friday evening. The affair was very recherchy, and 
went off with considerable eclaire considering that the 
happy pair have not been on speaking terms since a 
year ago last Fourth of July. Among the handsome 
gifts displayed we noticed a punched quarter bearing 
the date of the wedding year, and a Canadian dime of 
this year’s vintage. 

A surprise party was tendered Major Watkins Biff 
by a large party of his neighbors on Thursday, but 
unfortunately the major was not at home, having 
been called away on pressing business. Never mind, 
boys. Just keep the tar and feathers in a nice warm 
spot, and be patient. The major departed so hur- 
riedly he left his shirt at home, and there is a strong 
probability that he will return. 

Mrs. Mortimer Bunk, the acknowledged leader of the 
Wayback Smart Set, is giving a box party at the 
Rink Opera House next week, when that talented 
tragedian, Edwin Deranter, will appear in Tom the 
Tailor’s Dummy, which ran half a night in New York 
last season to crowded exits. Mrs. Bunk has re- 
quested that her male guests shall come appropriately 
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dressed, wearing boiled shirts instead of red flannel, 
and boxing-gloves instead of woollen mitts. 

‘The plan to have Wayback run a municipally-owned 
taxicab for the benefit of society having been defeated 
by the board of estimate at their last meeting, we 
presume we shall have to use the patrol wagon to take 
guests home after our social functions. Bad as this 
is it might be worse, since most of our social lights 
after many years of pretty constant use are quite at 
home in the little red cart. 

Professor Horace Bildad, whose lecture on the Evils 
of the Flowing Bowl was to have been given at the 
Opera House last night, was unable to appear, having 
been poisoned, we are told, by an overdose of sterilized 
brandy peaches at the dinner table of his hostess, 
Mrs. Carrie N. McSwatt, president of our local T. U. 
Professor Bildad is under the care of Dr. Tushmaker, 
the famous oculist, and as soon as he is able to focus 
his eyes upon his manuscript again he will deliver the 
lecture as promised. Watch our advertising columns 
for the announcement. 

The friends of Miss Mary Anne Squibbs, who has 
recently been writing poetry by the ream for our E, C. 
The Wayback Weakly Horn-Blower, are getting up a 
subscription to purchase a waste-basket and a bottle 
of invisible ink to present to the poetess on her thirty- 
ninth birthday. It has given us great pleasure to 
contribute a nickel to this fund, although in doing so 
we desire to have it expressly understood that we 
admit no responsibility for the lady’s effusions, none 
of which have ever appeared in our columns save as 
regularly paid-for advertising matter. 

We should have enjoyed the reception given by Mrs. 
Hickenlooper of the West Side, in honor of the six- 
teenth annual coming out of her daughter Annie, had 
not some miscreant, by leaving early, exchanged his 
hat-check for a fur overcoat belonging to our father- 
in-law, which had been loaned to us without his 
knowledge for the evening. The coat is~- valued- at 
seven dollars, but it is not the money loss that we 
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HAVEN’T CHANGED MUCH 
“WE MUST ALL HANG TOGETHER OR ASSUREDLY WE SHALL HANG SEPARATELY ” 
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mind so much, but rather the sentimental associations 
of the coat itself, which came to our father-in-law 
years ago in payment of a board bill from no less dis- 
tinguished a person than Macready McCullough, the 
distinguished tragedian, during the Lincoln-Douglas 
campaign, when Mr. McCullough was one of the rare 
aviaries of the stump. We hereby give notice that if 
the coat is not returned before next Saturday we 
shall publish a list of the names of those present at 
the reception in full. 





TWO HEADS ARE BETTER THAN ONE 





THE MORALS OF EPICUREMUS 


(Translated from the Original Greco-Roman by John 
Kendrick Bangs) 


Ir so it chance thou kiss a maid, my son, 
Be circumspect and tell the fact to none. 
Such boastings may be pleasing to the soul, 
But later when for breach of promise she 
Doth hale thee into court ’twere better far 
No idle vauntings be to testify 

Agin’ thee. 


Wedlock, my lad, is the Estate of Love. 

If so thou enter in right careful be 

The Landlord ne’er is absent from his lands. 
Deprived of Love’s most watchful daily care 
Its acres sprout but weeds, and it becomes 
Not wedlock, but a padlock unto thee. 


The clever man ne’er shows his cleverness 
So cleverly as when his chosen bride 

Less clever is than-he. Two clever heads 
*Neath one small roof are apt to raise the same 
So high above the eaves the neighbors all 
Can see and hear the flying crockery. 

Be watchful of thy Time and save it well, 
Nor think to save it by not-using-it. . 
The only Time that’s truly saved is that 
That’s used unto the uttermost. ~The Sage 
Hath said that Time will not come back, 
But ’tis not so—the kind of Time that men 
Denominate a “dandy” oft returns 

And on the morning.after hits us hard 
Upon our badly insulated necks. 


The bird in hand is worthy, but is not, 

As some wise saw hath said, worth two that rest 
Within the bush if so thy aim is true. 

But he who tells thee that one quail on toast 
Is worth ten thousand sparrows on the tree, 
That man is truly sage and deeply versed 

In Science of Gastronomy. 


Judge no man by the noise he makes. The shoe 
That squeaks the loudest doth but show the flaw 
That lies within its sole and is no sign 

Of standing that’s secure, 
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WHAT TO SAY 


(From First Aid to Everybody, by Wilberforce 
Jenkins, C. Q. D.) 

F on returning from 
| an extended foreign 

trip you have in- 
formed the Custom 
House officials that you 
~% have nothing to declare, 
4 and the inspectors upon 
k opening your trunks dis- 
cover three  sable-lined 
overcoats, a rope of 
pearls, four diamond 
tiaras, thirteen Irish lace 
peignoirs, and a _ couple 
of Paris gowns, answer: 

“ By Jove! Well, this is annoying. These things are 
not mine. They were sent to my rooms in London on 
approval, and [ told my valet Willoughby to call a 
messenger-boy and send them back. ‘The confounded 
chap has packed them in my trunk by mistake!” 

If you are temporarily short of money, and your 
London tailor threatens you with a lawsuit if you do 
not immediately remit, answer: 





DEAR Mr. Snrp,—I enclose herewith with the 
greatest degree of pleasure a draft on London 
for £56 7s 3d with my sincere apologies for the delay. 
I should have given this matter earlier attention, but, 
to be perfectly frank with you, I forgot all about it. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. B. MaccoozaLum. 


Stamp this and mail it so as to catch the earliest 
steamer, a slow one preferably, omitting the draft. 
This will give you three weeks’ leeway, since it will 
take at least that time for a subsequent letter from 
Mr. Snip, calling your attention to the omission, to 
get back to you. 4 

If you are financially down and out, and are con- 
templating the alternative of highway robbery or 
suicide, and a lady sitting next you on the Subway 
drops a fat and luscious-looking pocketbook on the 
car floor as she is leaving the train, and the tempter 
whispers in your ear, “ Here’s your chance. Swipe 
the pocketbook,” answer: 

“My dear Mr. Tempter, you will please go way 
back and sit down. If you think I can get out of the 
bright particular hole I am in at this present moment 
with a wad of chiffon, silk, and lace samples, a last 
Thursday’s surface-car transfer, four visiting-cards, a 
two-by-three-inch handkerchief, and a set of verses 
called ‘Sunshine’ clipped from a Sunday newspaper, 
you don’t know what you are talking about. I can’t 
let my conscience go as cheap as that.” Then restore 
the purse to the lady, and if you really look as poor as 
you are she may give you a nickel. 

If your mother-in-law is visiting your house and, 
rather than spend an evening at home, you telephone 
that you will be detained down-town very late on 
business, and find on taking your seat in the front 
row of the Hyperion Theatre, where they are playing 
The Pearl and the Whirl, that your wife and mother- 
in-law have the seats directly behind you, and the 


-elder lady wishes to know if you consider this sort 


of thing in the light of business, answer: 

“Do I think this is business? Well, I just guess I 
don’t; but when I happen to be walking home and see 
my wife and her mother coming in to see such a show 
as this is, I throw business and every other considera- 
tion to the winds in order to protect them. The idea 
of a couple of women of your age coming to a place of 
this sort unattended by a male escort is perfectly 
outrageous. If it wasn’t for the fear of making my- 
self conspicuous I’d take you home right off! Busi- 
ness indeed!” 


HIS REASON 


“ Wny do you always leave the house, James, when 
I begin to sing the old songs?” pouted Mrs. Howlit. 
* Fresh air,’ said Howlit. 


WANTED AN IDENTIFICATION 


“Is the lady of the house in?” asked the Sewing- 
Machine Agent. 

“ D’ye mane me or the woman what owns it?” de- 
manded Bridget. 








“GET A HORSE” 
THIS TERM ORIGINATED DURING THE TROJAN WAR 





THE IDIOT AT THE BREAKFAST~ TABLE 


“T HOPE you are satisfied with our table, Mr. Idiot,” 
said the landlady. 

“In the main, yes,” replied the Idiot. “ But I really 
think I ought to register a complaint against yes- 
terday’s fish-balls, madam.” 

“Why, I am sorry about that,” said the landlady, 
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blushing. “ We rather pride ourselves on our fish- 
balls. What was the matter with them, sir?” 

“Mine had a distinctly fishy taste,” returned the 
Idiot. 


THE ACCOMMODATING POET 
AN ADDRESS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sik,—If. you for verses pay, 
As some do, by the line, 

The stuff I send you day by day 
From my Parnassian Shrine 

Will be presented to your eye, 
Lest fortune I shall miss, 


Some- 
What, 
Perhaps, 
EKe- 
Cen- 
Tric- 
Ly 
In 
Lines 
Like 
This. 


But if upon the other hand you settle by the word, 
as by some folks, I understand, is very much preferred, 
I'll write my verses straight along, a-following my 
nose, till none is certain if my song is poetry or prose. 

CARLYLE SMITH. 


FROM A JESTER’S NOTE-BOOK 


HARvARD doubtless had her reasons for declining to 
permit a young woman to study for the Bar at her 
Law School, but we do not know what those reasons 
were. ‘ Over in England barmaids have been most suc- 
cessful. 

The loaf may be getting smaller, as folks do say, 
but any man who observes the people he meets on the 
public highways is perfectly aware that the loafers 
are as big as ever. 


Also, hosiery is higher under the dispensation of 
modern commerce, although socks seem to be as low 
as ever, and, unless worn with garters, getting lower 
every minute. 

However, saith the observer, writing materials at 
any price will remain stationery. 

Our Indian brethren do not seem to be much affected 
by the tariff law, for which we should be extremely 
grateful. It would be a pity if Lo, the poor Indian, 
were to become High, the Poor Indian. We fear we 
should have to abolish him altogether if he cost any 
more than he does at present. 

The chief objection to the substitution of the lay 
of the poet for the lay of the hen as an article of diet 
would seem to be the effect upon the ny ee of 
man of the steady consumption of so much half-baked 
food. 
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SORE had come for ducks—that is, 
Gs Larrabee’ and I had; Gaines had 
come because of work-wracked, city- 
wrecked nerves, The little thirty- 
> foot power-boat had brought us 
through the inside passage all the 
way from Larchmont to the south- 
eastern part of South Carolina; and 

~~ here at last we were, sniffing through 
deep, muddy, tide-washed lagoons with, on either side 
of us, high, yellow sedge in which the mud-hens and 
the poor-joes fed, or, disturbed by the pft-ting of the 
engine, rose with protesting, raucous cries, to circle 
away through the soft, silent blue. 4 

Larrabee was steering from the bow. Gaines, out 
on the stern overhang, sat loosely, gun across knees, 
hoping that he might get a shot at something; and 
also hoping that, if that shot should be his, it would 
be a miss; for Gaines liked to shoot, but did not like 
to kill or wound; which is an anomaly that some will 
understand, and some will not. 

It was a day of. early March—a gentle, friendly, 
sweet-smelling day. Came to us the tang of the sea, 
the unfragrant yet not unpleasant odor of the over- 
grown, seeping banks, and sometimes, from the islands 
that we skirted, the scent of jasmine. From time to 
time a silver-flecked mullet; or a glittering carp, would 
leap out of water before us, with a shimmer of iri- 
descent drops. A heavy, sombre-looking buzzard, high, 
high above us, clove great circles against the sky. 
Gaines and I sat smoking our pipes, looking. . . . Lar- 
rabee, at the wheel, daintily picked a course through 
the maze of channels, now skirting the bank closely, 
now holding to the centre of the lagoon... . It was 
quiet—very quiet—and restful. The sound of the 
engine seemed like the beating of a heart, and did not 
offend... . 

We rounded a sharp bend; three ducks, feeding by 
the sedge edge, rose spatteringly from the water, low 
at first, then gathering the momentum that enabled 
them to attain full flight. They were within easy shot. 
Gaines, though he saw, laid not even a hand upon his 





“hammerless. ... We watched them, wings flashing, 


disappear into the eye of the sun. 

Another turn, and we faced the open sea—shimmer- 
ing blue water stretching to where it met the soft blue 
sky. 

“Where are you taking us, Tom?” queried Gaines 
at length, lazily. 

Larrabee answered: “Spade Island. Nobody ever 
goes there. Good water, shade, and a bully camping- 
place generally. . . . It’s well out of the way of every- 
thing—even the niggers haven’t found it yet, and it’s 
a great feeding-ground.” 

“ How far is it?” I queried. 

“Only a mile or so,” returned Larrabee. “ Be there 
inside of ten minutes.” 

We were skirting the shore, now, at perhaps an 
eighth of a mile to sea. It was a flat shore, with a 
wide, white beach whereon hundreds of gulls were 
feeding. Beyond was the tangle of the wilderness with 
here and there a palmetto-tree rising amid the green. 
Came to our ears the gentle whispering of the break- 
ing waves, 

Larrabee at length spoke. 

“ Look,” he said; “isn’t that a cabin?” 

“Where?” I asked, bending my gaze in the direc- 
tion in which he was looking. 

“There,” he said. “ Between those two tallest pal- 
mettoes.” , 

Gaines was looking, too. 

“ Doggone it all!” he exclaimed. “Some one else is 
here ahead of us. And I thought we’d have the place 
to ourselves. ... Funny-looking sort of a _ hut, 
though, isn’t it? Doesn’t look like a tent; and it 
isn’t a nigger cabin. . . . Now what the devil—” 

I saw it now. It was a little, square, white thing, 
nestling in the shrubbery between two stolid-looking 
trees. There were a door and two little round win- 
dows in the side facing us. 

Larrabee gave a quick turn to the wheel; the boat 





responded; her bow swung’ swiftly around. When it 
pointed directly at the little cabin, Larrabee swung 
the wheel back again, 

“I’m going in to have a look,” he said. “If we’re 
going to have neighbors, 1 want to see what they’re 
like; for if we don’t like ’em, we can go on. The day’s 
still young, and there’s a lot of eoast between here 
and Florida.” 

All three of us kept our eyes on the little cabin over 
the bow. 

“It’s a deck-house,” said Larrabee at length. “ The 
deck-house of a yacht. ... Isn’t it?” 

Gaines laid his gun down upon the cockpit seat. 

“Yes,” he agreed. “ That’s strange. I wonder how 
it got there.” 

We were not far from the shore now. A not incon- 
siderable swell was running. 

“ Better not try -to beach her,” counselled Gaines. 
“Isn’t that a creek—there—alongside that third 
tree?” 

Larrabee nodded, and swung the wheel over a little. 
A while longer and we were in the back-water. 

“Stop her,” commanded Larrabee. I threw the 
switch. The engine, sputtering remonstrance, turned 
over a few times and became still. Through the placid, 
yellow water we drifted, and at length the nose of 
the boat slid gently up on the muddy bank. 

Larrabee caught up the anchor, and with it jumped 
to the mud. 

“Tide’s going out,” he said; “we're all right for 


' half an hour or so.” He stuck the prong of the 


anchor into the harder soil of the higher bank. “ Come 
on, boys. Better bring the gun, Jim. Some of these 
beach-combers are hard nuts. Bring yours, too, old 
man.” This to me, 
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Gaines picked up his hammerless; I drew mine 
from its case and fitted barrel to stock. Tossing 
jaines a half a dozen buckshot cartridges and taking 
as many more for myself, I followed him to shore and 
up the bank. 

It was but a short distance to the cabin that we 
sought. We walked. carefully, avoiding the prickly 
pears. Anou, mounting a little sandhill, we came in 
full view of the cabin. 

It was a deck-house—and one that had come ap- 
parently from a valuable craft. We came upon it 
from the left side; and upon us gazed two round, 
brass-fitted portholes, heavy windows swung wide open 
to the air and sun. The side was painted a glowing 
white, and was unscathed except that around the 
bottom the wood was torn and splintered. 

“ Hello!” hailed Larrabee. ‘“ Anybody home?” 

There was no answer. 

“T say!” he called again. “Cabin, ahoy!” 

Again there came no answer to his ery. 

“Come on,” he said. 

We advanced; rounding the corner of the cabin, we 
came at length before the open door. 

Larrabee, who had taken Gaines’s gun, was first. 
Approaching the threshold of trodden sand, he leaned 
forward and looked into the cabin—then started back 
with a little cry of surprise. 

“ What is it?” I asked, excitedly. 

He raised a warning hand quickly. 

“?Ssssh!” he whispered. “ She’s asleep.” 

Gaines and I were now beside him, peering in 
through the door. 

The place was perhaps twenty feet long by ten wide. 
It held no furniture except an empty cracker-box up- 
ended in the centre of the floor. Around the edge ran 
a seat that had been a 
part of the structure—a 
seat perhaps two feet 











from the floor and eight- 
een inches in width. 
And on this, across from 
the door, lay the figure 
of a girl, resting upon a 
heavy bed of dried 
grasses. 

She lay still, inert. 
She might have been 
dead, except that one 
could see the gentle rise 
and fall of the rounded 
breast and the little play 
of the delicately chis- 
elled nostrils. Her rich 
brown hair lay in a 
great mass about her 
head, falling in a rip- 
pling cascade of glow- 
ing color over seat and 
floor, Her extended 
body, lithe and _beauti- 
fully formed, was clad in 
white waist and duck 
skirt. Rubber - soled 
yachting shoes were on 
her tiny feet. ... She 
looked as though, tired, 
exhausted, she had sunk 
into midday rest... . 
And yet her face did not 
look tired. There were 
no hollows or dark ares 
beneath the wide, blue- 
veined lids. There was 
a rich color on_ the 
rounded cheeks and on 
the perfectly moulded 
lips that were half- 
parted as in a smile. 
. . . She was beautiful— 








Gaines and I were now beside him, peering in through the door 
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very, very beautiful... . 
More _ beautiful, far, 

















than any woman I had ever seen. . . . It seemed to us 

that we were doing a sacrilege. . . . Simultaneously, 

all three of us turned to go. And then... . 

He came leaping in at the door, a great, huge, 
bearded man, and fell upon us with a ferocity that 
was more than human. His white teeth were bare as 
his hairy arms, bisecting his face with a hideous grin 
of animal rage. ... Gaines fell in a heap in the 
corner, striking his head against the wall of the 
house. I, half prepared and bracing for the shock, 
ws as a leaf in a whirlwind. I spun around and fell 
full length upon the trodden sand. Larrabee’s gun 
was struck from his grip; he was picked up in great, 
hairy hands and thrown bodily through the air 
against the far wall. And Larrabee was champion all- 
round athlete of the Seventh, you know, and weighs 
one hundred and ninety, stripped. 

And then followed a battle that I think of, some- 
times, in my sleep, and wake, shivering. And I was 
at San Juan—but that was different. It is confused 
in my mind. I saw the huge, hairy thing leaping 
upon me. I thrust up my arm. Larrabee, from his 
corner, sprang forward, foot extended; and the man 
fell upon me, his white-cireled savage, blood-lusting 
eyes right at mine, his hot, fetid breath in my face. 
... I felt sick, weak. . ..I closed my eyes, within 
them the vision of his face and a vague picture of 
Larrabee, lying on his belly across our foe, tearing 
with frantic hands at his head, and Gaines, with the 
blood running down into his eyes from a great gash 
on his brow, beating with the stock of a gun the 
hideous, hairy head so close to my own. . . 

They were pouring water on my face’ when next I 
knew anything. ... It ran down my neck, and felt 
most unpleasant. ...I complained, peevishly... . 
Then I realized. 

I sat up. I was outside the cabin, in the open. 
My eyes were pointed toward the door. ... Just in- 
side, prone upon the floor, was he who had attacked 
us. His matted black hair was wet with blood. His 
white, teeth still showed like those of a panther in 
anger. Around the pupils of his eyes were white, 
glistening rings. ... . I looked away. 

Larrabee, pale of cheek and of lip, was tying a wet. 
reddened handkerchief around Gaines’s head, while 
Gaines himself with weak fingers was wiping off, as 
they fell, the drops of blood that trickled from be- 
neath the bandage. . . . Larrabee sat erect. 

“Good God!” he cried. “The woman!” 

We looked, There at the far side of the cabin she 
still lay—still slept peacefully—rounded breast still 
rising and falling evenly, chiselled nostrils moving in 
almost imperceptible rhythm. 

“Tf that didn’t waken her—” began Larrabee. He 
did not finish the thought. He rose to his feet and 
went to the door. The glaring eyes of the man upon 
the floor followed his every move. Larrabee wheeled 
suddenly. 

“Do you talk English?” he demanded. 

The fierce eyes gazed up at him. 

“Do you talk English?” he asked, again. ‘“ We 
mean no harm to you or to her. We are hunting; 
we saw the cabin and came merely to investigate. . . 
Do you talk English?” 

The eyes still glared. 

“Yes,” came plainly, in rumbling guttural, from 
between the bared white teeth. 

“We don’t wish to do you harm,” said Larrabee, 
“or any one. You are beaten. Will you behave?” 

The glare was gone a little from the eyes. Specula- 
tion, reason, were beginning to replace it, 

“Will you promise to behave?” asked Larrabee, 
again. 

There was a long pause. 
lips came a slow, muttered assent. 
other pause, “ She must be fed.” 

His eyes had turned toward the doorway. On the 
sand, fifteen feet or so from the entrance, lay a coat. 
Knots had been. tied in the sleeves; a piece of, rope 
tightly bound the collar; and from it there had”been 
strewn forth upon the sand a dozen or so muddy, 
clustered oysters, 

“Who are you?” asked Larrabee. 

He answered, gruffly, “I was on the yacht.” 

“What yacht?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You do. . . . What yacht?” 

“T don’t know,” evenly. 

“Don’t lie. . . . Tell me the name of the yacht.” 

“T don’t know, I tell yer.” He spoke still evenly, 
and without resentment. “I can’t read. I didn’ 
have time to find out. We was wrecked right after I 
shipped.” 

“From where did you ship?” 

“T don’t know. I was drunk—<drunk as hell. Id 
been drunk for a month. The water sobered me up— 
when we struck.” 

“Who is she—inside?” 

“She was on the yacht, too.” 

“Her name?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You must know.” 

“No. ... What th’ hell difference -does it make, 
anyhow?” He asked the question with neither* anger 
nor interest. 

“Where are the rest of them?” 

“ Dead.” 

“ All of them?” 

“Yes. Except us.” 

“Where did she go down, this yacht? And when?” 

“Long time ago. Month or two—mebbe three. 
Struck on the reef out there.” He jerked his head a 
little backward. “Hell of a night. Wind blowin’ 
an’ a heavy sea runnin’, She struck hard—tore a 
big hole in the port bow. Then the breakers sent her 
over on her beam ends.” 

“Where were you?” 

“Drunk in my bunk at first. The water brought 
me'up all standin’. I run out on deck. She,” nodding 
his head in the direction of the sleeping girl, “ and 
all the rest of ’em was on the bridge. They was all 
prayin’ an’ vyellin’ like hell—’cept her. She was 
smilin’—like she is now. I was still drunk—but the 





At length from the hairy 
Then, after an- 


water helped some, an’ a big wave chucked me into 
the scuppers. . 


. . I clawed out an’ got to the bridge. 
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They was all hangin’ on to each other an’ yellin’—all 
‘cept her. . . . She was the only one worth savin’—I 
see that. . . . I grabbed her around the body. . . . The 
boat slid off’n the reef, into deep water, an’ went 
down. . . . They was all holdin’ on to each other an’ 
yellin’ like hell... .” 

He stopped. 

“And then?” prompted Larrabee. 

“ Nothin’ much. I clawed my way to shore, drag- 
gin’ her. When I got there she was like she is now— 
asleep. I worked over her for four days. But it 
didn’t do no good. ... The deck-house come in, an’ 
some other wreckage. I rigged up a tackle an’ some 
rollers, an’ got the house up here. . . . That’s all.” 

There was a long pause. He spoke again. 

“ Turn me loose,” he muttered. “ She’s got to be fed.” 

“Will you promise to behave?” 


“Yes... . Turn me loose.” 
“ Understand. .. . We've got two guns, each one 
with two loads of buckshot in it. The first move 


you make—” 

“Hell! Turn me loose. 
yer!” 

Larrabee handed a gun to me and one to Gaines. 
Then, stooping, he cut the rope that bound the great 
form upon the sand floor. The man rose to his feet, 
stretched his great limbs, and stood for a moment, 
gently rubbing his left wrist with his right hand. 

He said no word; he noticed us not at all. Going to 
the corner of the house, he took from a heap of things 


She’s got to be fed, I tell 





. . We watched and said no word. Nor did 
. . . It was an hour ere he was quite done. 


fulness. . 
he. 

Then he opened the rest of the oysters and ate them 
himself, gulping them down raw with neither salt nor 


pepper. Going again to the spring, he got clean water; 
this he heated, and with it he washed the cup and 
knife that he had used, drying them on a clean bit of 
sacking. 

It was while he was so engaged that Larrabee again 
spoke to him. 

“You say you’ve been to James Island?” 

He nodded. 

“ How many times?” 

* Twice.” 

“Then why didn’t you get a doctor for her—get 
some one to come for her?” 

“ Didn’t want to.” 

“ But it’s your duty.” 

“1 don’t give a dam’.” 

“Don’t you want to get her well?” 

“No.” 

“But why?” 

“None 0’ yer dam’ bus’ness.” 

“ But it isn’t right,” protested Larrabee. “ It isn’t 
fair. She may have friends—a family; she might be 
restored to health again. Her life is hers. She has a 
right to it. Who are you to stand between her and 
that right?” 

He was polishing his oyster-knife by thrusting it in 
the sand and drawing it out again and again. He 

















He was kneeling beside the 


that we had not noticed a tin pot and a heavy knife 
with a short blade. We held our guns full on him. 

Taking the coatful of oysters, he carried them down 
to the edge of the water and there washed them clean. 
He came back. Sitting cross-legged on the sand _ be- 
fore the door he opened a dozen or more, dropping 
them into the pot. This done, he walked around the 
corner of the cabin. 

Anon he returned; there was water in the pot. 
He set it down and, gathering some dried grass and 
a few sticks of wood, drew from his pocket a box of 
matches. . . . He fed the fire in silence; and when at 
length there were coals, he set the pot upon them. 
Going then to the cabin, he got out pepper and salt 
in little paper bags. 

Larrabee asked: 

“Where did you get those things—matches—pepper 
—salt?” 

He answered, laconically, 

“Jim Island.” 

“ James Island!” cried Gaines. 

“ Fifty,” grunted the big man. 

“You have no boat,” I said, half in question. 

He shook his head. 

“Fifty miles of mud and-marsh and water!” ex- 
claimed Gaines. 

“T can walk, 
* Hell!” 

“ But why not other food?” questioned Larrabee. 

“No money,” returned the man. “ Besides, there 
ain’t nothin’ better’n oyster stew.” 

We waited and watched. The stew at length was 
done. He added pepper and salt. He poured some of 
the liquid into a cup. .Then we went inside the cabin. 

We followed and watched. Passing his arm be- 
neaih the head of the girl, he raised her shoulders a 
little from the couch. Then, parting her lips as 
gently as a mother might those of a child, he held 
the cup to them, pouring slowly and with infinite 
eare. It took a long time. The movements of her 
throat were slow and irregular and infrequent... . 
At length, after a good twenty minutes, the cup was 
empty. He filled it again. And again he fed her its 
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“Sixty miles!” 


an’ I can swim,” said the man. 





couch upon which she lay 


stopped. Dandling the knife in the palm of a great 
hand, he turned scowling eyes and truculent brows 
upon his questioner. 

At length he said, slowly, almost savagely: 

“She’s mine! She b’longs to me, I tell yer! ... 
Where’d she be now if it wasn’t for me? Out there 
with the rest of ’em.” He jerked his head toward 
where we could see, a mile out over the blue water, 
the soft gleam of broken billows. “ Dead as hell... . 
Some day, mebbe, she’ll wake up. Mebbe she'll under 
stand, then. Mebbe she’ll— But if she’s taken away, 
how could I ever see her again—me, a dam’ bilge-rat 
of a coal-passer?” His jaws set; his eyes glittered 


and, glittering, danced from one to the other of us. 
“This is my bus’ness,” he hissed. “ Dam’ yer, you 
keep out. D’yer hear? You keep out—all o’ yer!” 


He rose, wiping the knife on the palm of a rough 


hand. Gathering up pot and cup, he went into the 
cabin. 

For a long moment Larrabee, Gaines, and I looked 
at one another. At length Larrabee said, very 
quietly, 

“ There’s no choice.” 

Gaines nodded. 

“None,” he said, simply. 

Larrabee broke his gun and examined the car- 
tridges. Gaines, with his thumb, cocked his hammer 


less. There was a heavy round stick on the sand be 
side me. It looked like a part of a spar; from the 
marks upon it it had been used as one of the rollers 
by means of which the deck-house had been brought 
to its present place. I picked it up. It occurred to 
me to go back to the boat for the other gun; yet it 
seemed that four charges of buckshot in two guns 
held by cool-headed men would be enough against a 
single unarmed foe. 

At length Larrabee locked his gun and cocked both 
barrels. He turned to us. 

* Ready?” he asked. 

Gaines and I nodded. 

“We must shoot to disable, and not kill, unless—” 
He did not finish; but we understood. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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The bachelor refuses to consider the idea of accepting the charge of the 
baby. Thomas Beach (Francis Wilson) and Winifred West (Edna Bruns) 


by his young charge. 


The bachelor is somewhat puzzled by the questions which are put to him 
Beach (Mr. Wilson) and his niece (‘* Baby” Davis) 





Fra NCIS WILSON is appearing at the Criterion 

in a “ comedy farce” of his own devising, “ The 
Bachelor’s Baby.” Mr. Wilson plays the réle of 
the “ Bachelor,” Tom Beach, who, though he realizes 
that the world cannot get on without children, has 
arrived at the conclusion that a child in the house 
is a great natural conspiracy against the happiness 
of man. He has been greatly helped to this belief 
by singularly unfortunate experiences with children 
who have caused him much unhappiness. These un- 
usual views of life keep him and Winifred West 
from marrying, the young woman being doubtful of 
happiness with a man of such convictions. In the 


midst of his perplexities, and by accident, Tom 
finds himself the sole guardian of his niece, a little 
girl of five, who mistakes him for her father, Tom’s 
twin brother. Tom’s feelings are outraged. He 
does not intend to be “ reformed” by any such emo- 
tional moonshine, and he things his brother must 
have been mad, knowing Tom’s dislike for children, 
to have made such a will. A bachelor friend up- 
holds him in resenting what he believes is an as- 
sault upon Ton’s happiness. After their first meet- 
ing Tom has run away from the child, and return- 
ing, stoutly refuses even to meet her, though im- 
ploringly urged to do soeby Winifred and those of 


his household. He is, however, tricked into meeting 
the little girl, and a scene of some tenderness and 
much fun follows. This somewhat changes his view 
of children, but not his determination to refuse the 
guardianship. <A little monetary embarrassment 
further strengthens this determination, and it is not 
until actuaily threatened with being superseded, 
quite unexpectedly, as the little girl’s guardian, that 
the true state of his feeling for the child dawns 
upon him, and he makes up his mind to fight to 
keep her. Things look preity blue for him, but he 
tries to be cheerful through it all. Matters right 
themselves, however, and the end is a happy one. 

















The bachelor at last capitulates. The bachelor (Mr. Wilson) and his small niece Martha (“ Baby” Davis), surrounded by appreciative relatives and friends 


THE PLAY AND Tat: PLAYERS 


SCENES FROM “THE BACHELOR’S BABY,” FRANCIS WILSON’S “COMEDY FARCE,” AT THE CRITERION THEATRE 
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Z=IONVERSATION, rightly understood, is 
like the old-fashioned amusement of 
uj battledore and shuttiecock with which 
our fathers and mothers used to while 
away the pleasant after-dinner hours. 

: JIE in that social, friendly game there was 
no system of scoring: winning or losing was foreign 
to its spirit; and, though a trifling reproach might 
attach to the ill-directed return which broke the 
rhythm, nobody dwelt upon it. The shuttlecock was 
picked up and launched again in its graceful aerial 
ballet, accompanied not unpleasingly by the “ plop! 
plop!” of the parchment-covered battledores. In the 
game of conversation the spirit is identical: comity 
and co-operation are the essential qualities; the re- 
ward is the enjoyment of the mild animation that 
comes from playing: it. 

Such is conversation at its best—a best that can 
seldom be enjoyed in an age which, like the present, 
pays its most admiring tribute t6 victorious competi- 
tion. Nowadays the Talker is out of court, and all 
his attempts at intercourse with the brisk young 
children of the hour end in vexation. He gently tosses 
a little morsel of an idea into the air, but the modern 
intellectual athlete knows nothing of shuttlecocks or 
battledores. He has trained for a far different game. 
A vicious swing sends that poor little fancy driving 
back up the side-line. 

The conviction was early forced on me that, what- 
ever the rights of the matter might be, my view of 
discourse was not generally accepted. ‘To ignore the 
majority and keep silence before inharmonious com- 
pany meant more hours of solitude than | cared for. 
It seemed wiser, as well as more agreeable, to try to 


The Bludgeon in the Drawing-Room 


By John R. Fisher 


discover some neutral territory where members of the 
opposing factions could parley with one another. I was 
then in the fresh ebullient “ Constituent Assembly ” 
stage of my development, and 1 thought the thing was 
easy; but in practice | found my theory less of a 
solution than [ had hoped. Argument was no more 
to the purpose than sprightly discursiveness had been. 
These people, whom since that time L have come in- 
stinctively to call “the enemy,” have no use for such 
fine tools as syllogisms and inductions; they prefer, 
like Mr. Kipling’s Yorkshireman, to smash down op- 
position with the butt of the rifle. Their discussion is 
not argument at all; it is campaign speech-making. 
When I hear their modulated, cultivated voices mur- 
muring little formule about esthetics, | cannot help 
thinking of the platform speaker shaking his fists at 
monopoly and bellowing out such new and persuasive 
phrases as, “ Standing shoulder to shoulder!” “* Pauper 
labor of Europe!” “ Under the old flag!” It is the 
same old tune transcribed for another instrument. 
They do not, to do them justice, rely on the tortu- 
ous subterfuges of casuistry. They advance with a 
broad, overpowering simplicity. They begin by beg- 
ging the question. ‘They are great dealers in brow- 
beating epithets, bully-ragging assumption; and, if 
their opponent, after toiling up through all the débris 
of heavy presumption, still comes on, still shows 
fight, they knock him on the head with a proverb. 
Oh, I know their methods well! It was long that L 
smarted under them, but at last I began to fight; 
and (for oppression had sharpened my wits and 
steeled my soul) I beat them at their own game. 
Understand, 1 do not consider their method of war- 
fare legitimate. I would not think of using it ina 











steam-drill 






true conversation or a true debate, no matter how 
much I wished to carry my point, but | keep it ready 
to my hand as a last resort for self-defence, like a 
set of brass knuckles, and when any one ¢ries his 
bruiser tactics on with me he finds 1 ean hit back. 

The Swinburnian young collegian laughs bitterly as 
I draw near. “ Aha!” he cries, “ and do you still take 
satisfaction in Browning’s shallow optimism?” 

“TI find it more to my taste,” I reply, “than the 
temperamental dyspepsia of the dust-and-ashes school, 
and leave him glowering darkly. 

Blustering as usual, Uncle Bob greets me. “ Look 
here, are you still trying to get along with that kero 
sene cook-stove?” he asks. “ I’ll never have one of the 
nasty, smelly things in the house again.” 

“It does take a little mechanical knack to get the 
best out of an oil-stove,” I admit, and pass on before 
he grasps the implication. 


I have found that there is something about a 
proverb which subjugates little traditional minds 


When I meet my neighbor in the morning he begins, 
querulously, “I see you’re using Almazo roofing-paper 
on that outhouse of yours. It won’t last. It’s poor 
economy to save on materials. The best is the cheapest 
in the end.” 

Now there was a time when I would have tried to 
reason with him, to explain that the shed is in no 
way permanent—will, in fact, have to be pulled down 
in a few years to make room for more important 
buildings; but now [ know better than that. I throw 
back my head and roar out the great “ Ha! ha! ha!” 
that I have cultivated so carefully for the purpose. 
“Oho!” I shout, “it’s a fool who planes the under 


side of a barn floor.” 
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The Gentler View 
ON TRAVELLING COMPANIONS 


By Florida Pier 


CHoosine a travelling companion is as 
difficult as choosing a husband or wife. 
On second thoughts, it is much more dif- 
ficult, for in marriage ultimate success 
can be hoped for, but in travelling im- 
mediate enjoyment must be guaranteed. 
Then there is a glamour, a fictitious air 
about a husband or wife that travelling 
companions lack entirely. They are seen 
from the first in the disillusioning light 
of mislaid luggage and belated trains, 
and it needs almost the leniency of a 
guardian angel to admit them to the 
intimacy of one’s itinerary. There are 
so many things they must be that it 
seems a little disloyal to look at old 
friends with an eye to their possibly 
qualifying. It would be a shade kinder 
and wiser to apply at a bureau where 
one’s many requirements would not reflect 
on one’s own amiability. 

In the first place, they must be inter- 
esting in case nothing else is. If thei 
society will not make a wait at a rail- 
way junction take on the air of an ad- 
venture, do not start out as much as an 
inch with them. Not that they should 
of necessity be cheerful—far from it; 
obtrusive cheerfulness is obnoxious. Let 
them be in a rage, or, if it suit their 
temperament, a paroxysm of boredom; 
but it must be a diverting rage and 
fanatical, talkative boredom. A travel- 
ling companion must know how to be dis- 
agreeable with charm, just as a gentleman 
keeps his breeding even in his cups; for 
unless the creature is cloyingly smooth 
of disposition the time will come when 
he must needs be disagreeable, and it is 
well to take what precautions one may. 

Then—and for a moment we touch on 
serious things—control and a knowledge 
of what irritation can lead to are essen- 
tial. When Ducamp and Flaubert were 
travelling across the desert, their water- 
bags dry, and a day and a half to the 
next stopping-place, Flaubert became dis- 
cursive on the subject of lemon ice. He 
dilated on the merits of lemon ice, he 
waxed eloquent on the emotions experi- 
enced during the swallowing of a lemon 
ice, he grew so unbearable about lemon 
ice that Ducamp, after having asked him 
three times to stop, dropped two hun- 





dred paces behind. They rode and slept 
this distance apart without once speak- 
ing for the day and a half that followed. 
At the end of that time, when they had 
both drunk, Flaubert thanked Ducamp 
for not having murdered him at the first 
mention of lemon ice. “If it had been 
you, Ducamp, I should have blown your 
brains out,” he said. 

This is simply mentioned to show the 
fortitude that may be required of a tray- 
elling companion. It is not a relation- 
ship to be held lightly. 

It goes without saying that no one who 
cannot ride backward or sleep with a 
bright light full in her face should be 
thought of for a moment. If there are 
many things she cannot do, they should 
be experimented with first on day jaunts. 
That she agree perfectly with you in 
regard to the necessity of tea every after- 
noon is of vital importance. It is no 
small thing, when every fibre of one’s be- 
ing is erying out for tea, to have the 
other person say: “Oh, what does it 
matter? We'll have dinner in a couple 
of hours.” Perhaps the whole crux of the 
matter lies in being of one mind on what 
is important and what is not. Accounts 
that vary a sou every time one adds them 
up are not to be wrestled with, but set- 
tled -with the extra sou flipped for. 
There will be a great many of them, and 
each person invariably thinks she has 
paid them all, as one only remembers 
when one bore them, not when one es- 
caped them. Humor is so important that 
it almost missed mention. Just a sense 
of humor will not do, at all. It must 
be a sense that could pass as twin of 
your own, and it must not “fly at the 
personal touch.” : 

One’s travelling companion must not 
be a paragon of learning, for it is far 
from pleasing to feel oneself a gaping 
yokel before every work of art; neither 
must she know so much less than you 
that the instructing drone of pedagogy 
unconsciously creeps into your voice. 
Your appreciations must be not perfectly 
matched, yet not so ill-mated as to feel 
ridiculous in each other’s company. 
Much is gained if there is a delicately 
elaborate courtesy shown toward in- 
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dividual special enthusiasms, a taking 
for granted that separate excursions will 
be made from which one returns with 
glowing eyes to a trusted absence of 
questions. For the accounts of the 
escapade which you do not receive you 
are given instead an added interest in 
your companion. She has by her reticence 
hinted of the possession of undiscovered 
countries in herself, and one is happily 
and somewhat excitingly assured that 
there is no immediate danger of your 
bumping your nose against her limita- 
tions. Which is putting it with cold 
meagreness, for what really happens is 
an enrichment, a knowing that, no matter 
how much one knows, it will never be 
quite all. 

Great stress must be laid on the incon- 
venience of travelling with an _ over- 
moral person, or a person who has “ set- 
tled opinions on unsettled subjects.” It 
should not, it really cannot be done. One 
may start out with a moral person, but 
something is always done about her be- 
fore any great distance has been covered. 
If she caps a moral measure on a thing 
at first sight, she will treat every chance 
acquaintance as though she expected to 
live next door to him for the rest of her 
life, and one’s trip will be ruined by her 
silencing glances before it is begun. Peo- 
ple who carry preconceived opinions and 
too much. luggage are impossible. They 
would refuse a leg of chicken from a 
stranger if they were starving, and they 
will compromise themselves by their look 
of guilt if a body as much as asked them 
how they liked a window, up or down. 
Moral people are very apt to feel that, 
though one is half dead with fatigue, it 
is better to die altogether than to miss a 
public building. They are so unwilling 
to face what they consider the ignominy 
of admitting to those at home that they 
did not see the exact things they had 
planned to see, that, rather than change a 
plan, they will turn their backs on a 
better second thought, an unexpected op- 
portunity, and sometimes on an inspira 





tion. Moral people are—and though this 
is severe, it is better to say what one 


means—moral people are apt to go in 
for self-improvement. 

It is not that one insists upon other 
people taking their breakfast in bed— 
one is singularly broad-minded about it— 
but one does object to their having opin- 
ions on one’s morning processes. To have 
one’s orange slink in and one’s coffee ap- 
pear depressed because they have met a 
certain person in the hall, fully dressed, 
is far from enjoyable. It is never nice 
to feel that one is looked down upon or 
being made silent excuses for, and it is 
positively unbearable to know that one’s 
companion is being patient with one’s 
trying ways. To be honestly rowed is 
stimulating — any number of unknown 
facts concerning oneself may come out; 
but to be sweetly endured, to be put up 
with—ah, that is the subject in danger of 
dragging us away from our topic of 
travelling companions! 

That one’s conscience, income, ward- 
robe, and capacity for being amused near- 
ly balance is the pith of the matter, after 
all. If, in addition to this, a dash of 
vagabondism can be thrown in, a liking 
for the world at large, a promise not to 
judge one’s character by one’s reception 
of a laundry bill, and a twinkling realiza- 
tion that travelling is a trying business, 
apt to expose one unexpectedly, much 
after the custom of that other experi- 
ment, living, things cannot, try as they 
will, go very badly. Then, too, if you 
remember that you are the travelling 
companion of your travelling companion 
and look to your manners a bit, it will 
help prodigiously, and the writer, being 
struck with her own wisdom, sees no rea- 


son why her suggestions should apply 
solely to travelling companions. They 


ought to be vastly applicable to the choice 
of companions in general, and if after 
that one chooses to travel—why, well and 
good. 





Rather Stale Food 


BALAcLAVA, in the Crimea, the scene of 
the charge of the Light Brigade, has in 
recent years been discovered to be the site 
of an ancient Greek city. Much of this 
buried town, which is believed to be the 
Chersonesus Taurica, the scene of Euri- 
pides’s Iphigenia in Tauris, has been exca- 
vated with most interesting results. 

Besides the ruins of temples and of 
homes there have been found many things 
that would indicate that the city was 
abandoned hurriedly. Money was left 
seattered on floors, and bits of bread and 
other food were found in disordered 
array. 

Near a stone-canal was found an an- 
cient hen’s nest, wherein were six eggs 
which probably dated back to a period be- 
fore the birth of Christ. Three had been 
broken by falling earth, and two smashed 
to atoms, but one was quite whole, with 
a dried-up yolk inside it. Some careless 








house-wife had failed to keep track of a 
pullet. 

Thousands of Russian tourists visit the 
museum at Balaclava, and, as these eggs 


attract more attention than all the 
marbles and other fine specimens, the 
authorities have fitted up what they called 
an “ archelogical buffet.” In a glass-case 
are the remains of the eggs, the bits of 
bread, grain, and many other reminders of 
Greek cookery, and about this the tourists 
may be found grouped at all times of the 
day, more impressed than by anything 
else in the place. 
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Finance 


GOLD PRODUCTION AND SECURITY PRICES 


e WZ OLD production is increasing—com- 

bMeK’ modity prices are rising—bond 
SD prices are falling—surely no more 
proof is wanted that increased gold 
production is at the bottom of the 
trouble? The trouble is here and 
the gold production is here. Could 
anything be plainer than that the 
one is the cause of the other? 

Argument of this sort, dished up in one form or 
another in the majority of the cost-of-living articles 
with which the country is being flooded, has resulted 
in the wide spreading of the idea that the increased 
production of gold is a dangerous menace to the price 
of good bonds. Bonds are down now and investors all 
over the country are looking for the reason. This 
gold-production argument is capable of being plausibly 
put and has aequired a good deal of popularity, so 
much so that an enormous quantity of literature on 
the subject is being put out. Some of it is responsible, 
but most of it is not, and a good deal of unnecessary 
concern is being caused investors in every part of 
the country. 

The effects of increased gold production have for 
many years been a subject of discussion among econ- 
omists, but the spread of the idea that the price of 
the best bonds is to be disastrously affected is a com- 
paratively recent development. In the United States 
the four per cent. first-mortgage bond has always been 
regarded as the backlog of investment. Upon any one 
who claims to have found anything in the situation 
which threatens the standing of that form of security, 
there lies a heavy burden of proof. The statement 
that within a few years the increased production of 
gold will have driven the price of the best four per 
cent. bonds down into the eighties is not to be lightly 
made. 

Contrary to the general idea, there is nothing com- 
plicated or abstruse about this question of increased 
gold production in its effect upon the price of bonds. 
The argument of those who hold that extensive de- 
preciation of bond values is imminent usually runs 
about as follows: Increase in the production of gold 
means increased banking power and extension of 
credit. Extension of credit inevitably means specula- 
tion in commodities and land, and higher prices all 
along the line. That ties up money and raises interest 
rates. Higher interest rates react upon bond prices, 
causing them to decline. 

Another line of argument, usually employed to 
bolster up the first part of the above, is that as more 
and more gold is taken out of the ground each gold 
dollar will buy less wheat or corn or cotton or any- 
thing else than before, and that, therefore, the prices of 
things are bound to go up. From there on the argu- 
ment runs along about the same as the one given first. 

In their efforts to draw the connection between gold 
production and a level of band prices far below that 
prevailing at present, the “ gold-depreciation theo- 
rists ” greatly enlarge upon and amplify the above argu- 
ments, but seldom get far away from the main idea 
that increased production of gold raises commodity 
prices and that that hurts the price of bonds. 

That high commodity prices hurt the price of bonds 
no one familiar with the security markets will dis- 
pute—were it possible to establish the connection be- 
tween an increased production of gold and rising com- 
modity prices, the outlook for bonds would be any- 
thing but bright. But right here is where the prac- 
tical bond men—savings-banks presidents, insurance 
company investment managers, ete.—step in and want 
to be shown. “ You claim that the increased gold pro- 
duction is responsible for high commodity prices,” 
these bond experts say to the gold-depreciation 
theorists, “ go ahead and prove it. We have billions 
of dollars invested in bonds and are only too anxious 
fo hear of any new influences bearing on their value.” 

The argument is made and listened to, but almost 
invariably with the same result, or lack of result, the 
practical bond man admitting that there is a good deal 
of sense in the new theory, but declining to become 
frightened enough to sell out his bonds and go out of 
business. The man who comes along with the theory 
that the price of the best bonds in the world is to be 
knocked down ten or twenty points by the increase in 
gold production is advancing a pretty radical idea and 
must be prepared to submit proofs a good deal stronger 
than any which have as yet been brought forward. 

Consider, for instance, the strength of the gold 
theorist’s argument about the way in which increasing 
gold production affects commodity prices. The more gold 
there is taken out of the ground, the argument begins, 
the more banking facilities are increased and the more 
eredits are extended. Right here at the very begin- 
ning exists the chance for serious disagreement. Any 
one will admit that, other things remaining equal, the 
pouring of gold into the banks will result in increased 
loans, but in this particular case, “ other things” are 
very far from remaining equal. What about the con- 
tinuously increasing population of the world, the con- 
sequent expansion of commerce and trade, the greater 
needs for gold? What ebout the world-wide movement 
to strengthen bank reserves, the fight for every ounce 
of the new gold produced? Would it not seem that 
the world’s requirements for new gold fully equal the 
increase in production? 

If not, and if more gold than the world needs is 
being dug out of the ground, it ought to be easy to 
see the effects. Tet us look then for instances where 
the increased gold supply has resulted in great ex- 
pansion of credit. Where shall we begin? Bank loans 
right here in the United States have enormously ex- 
panded during the past couple of years—how about 
that? Very good, Credits in the United States have 









By Franklin Escher 


become greatly extended; that is true. How about 
the country’s gold during the past two years? What! 
with all this expansion of credits the whole wy ad of 
gold in the country is only about fifty million dollars 
greater than it was two years ago? Fifty million 
dollars in gold to supply the increase in the whole 
country’s needs during the past two years of con- 
tinuously growing business activity! Commodity 
aalcnge rising faster than anywhere else on earth—a 
oss of one hundred and thirty-five million dollars in 
gold on our transactions with the outside world. 
Here, evidently, we shall have to look for some other 
reason than “ too much gold.” 

But perhaps in some other country we shall find 
what we are looking for—none of the new gold pro- 
duced has been absorbed by the United States, so that 
in other countries the effects of an increasing gold 
supply ought to be all the more marked. France, Rus- 
sia, and Germany have been the greatest gainers on 
the gold movement of the past few years. Is there to 
be seen in all of or any of those countries the great 
expansion of credit, rise in prices, and speculation 
which, according to the “ gold theory ” under discus- 
sion, ought logically to result from so large an increase 
in the supply of the precious metal? 

Certainly nothing of the sort is to be seen. France, 
with all her mountain of gold, refused last summer 
to take a hand in the speculation in “ Americans,” 
refuses now to have anything to do with London’s 
speculation in “rubbers,” and, indeed, shows little 
disposition to speculate at all. Germany, being more 
of an indiietrial nation, has been stimulated to some 
little degree of activity, but in no manner or shape can 
the addition to Germany’s gold supply be said to have 
“started anything ” in the way of speculative activity. 
Similarly with Russia. In not one of these countries 
has the increase in the gold supply been followed by 
any of the effects by which, to make the new theory 
hold water, it ought to have been followed. 

Concrete illustrations of this kind are worth a good 
deal more than guesswork estimates as to how much 
more gold the world produces than the world needs. 
That constantly increasing population and increased 
commercial and banking activity call for a constantly 
increasing supply of gold no one will deny. What is 
the extent of these needs? That is impossible to 
estimate or even approximate. What is possible, how- 
ever, is for every intelligent man to look at the state 
of things in countries where the gold supply has been 
rapidly increasing, and, when he fails to find the 
predicted price inflation or over-expansion of credit, 
to come to the conclusion that the demand for new 
gold must be fully equal to the supply of new gold. 

Turning to the other argument about the depreci- 
ating value of the dollar, most of what the “ depreci- 
ation theorists ” claim can be allowed without in any 
way admitting that it is the increased production of 
goid which has made commodity prices go up. In 
many directions the dollar goes only about half as far 
as it went ten years ago, but is that fact in itself any 
proof that it is because there is more gold than there 
used to be that prices have risen? Measured in terms 
of the gold dollar, a barrel of flour or a hundred- 
weight of meat has admittedly risen in price, but by 
what process of reasoning is the connection to be estab- 
lished between the rise which has taken place and 
the fact that gold production has been increased? 
There is more and more gold being produced, and 
commodity prices have gone up, but is the mere state- 
ment of those two facts enough to prove that one is 
the result of the other, or, indeed, that the two cireum- 
stances are in any way related? 

So much for ‘the theory of the thing—to come down 
to “brass tacks,” does the record of the movement of 
prices in relation to the production of gold bear out 
the statement that increased gold production has 
raised the price of commodities? The gold-deprecia- 
tion theorists claim it does, but others with access to 
exactly the same records claim that it doesn’t. Statis- 
ties are tricky things with which to work, and there 
are no trickier statistics than those showing the 
course of commodity prices and the production of gold. 
From exactly the same set of figures the man who 
believes in the theory and the man who thinks it’s 
all nonsense can each prove exactly opposite things. 
The man who believes in theory, for instance, will 
show that since 1896 the doubling of the world’s an- 
nual output of gold has been accompanied by a rise 
in the price of commodities of over sixty per cent. 
Reading from the same table of figures, the man who 
doesn’t believe in the theory will show that between 
1891 and 1896 gold production increased from one 
hundred and thirty-one million dollars to two hundred 
and eleven million dollars, and that during the same 
time the index number of commodity prices declined no 
less than twenty-eight per cent. Similarly with the 
mee between 1891 (the year when gold production 
egan rapidly to increase) and 1909. During that 
period gold production jumped two hundred and thirty 
per cent., while the rise in the index number of com- 
modity prices was from 8.1382 to 8.2631—just a 
bare one and one-half per cent. 

All of which goes to show that while in the past 
eommodity prices and gold production have at times 
risen together, there have been other times when they 
have gone in opposite directions, one falling while the 
other was rising. 

Stress has been laid in the foregoing paragraphs 
upon the influence or rather the lack of influence of 
gold production upon commodity prices, because it is 
through that alleged influence alone that any connec- 
tion between gold production and declining bond prices 
can be established. Beaten on the point that increased 
gold production raises the price of commodities, the 


most ardent advocate of the theory would hardly 
undertake to show that increased gold production 
hurts the price of bonds. 

Whether or not an argument along those lines ean 
be rigged up, however, the fact remains that the more 
gold there is taken out of the ground the more money 
is put into circulation and the cheaper interest rates 
may reasonably be expected to become. Where money 
is in small supply a high rate of interest is exacted 
for its use. Increase the supply and the rate of , 
interest naturally declines—the banks have more 
money to lend out and are willing to accept lower 
rates. Of all influences tending to raise the price of 
bonds none is as important as a low level of interest, 
a condition toward which increasing gold production 
strongly tends. 


By the Supreme Court’s decision for a re-argument 
of the Standard Oil and Tobacco suits the exact status 
of many of the “trust” shares will be left undefined 
for at least a year to come, and the efforts of those 
who are trying to get up an active speculation in oil 
shares greatly facilitated. Oil stocks have not been 
actively traded in by the publie for a good while, and 
with mining shares under a cloud as they are at 
present, appear to have a good chance of taking the 
centre of the stage and playing the part that the 
shares of the rubber companies are at present playing 
in London. 

In any consideration of oil stocks, either from an 
investment or speculative standpoint, it must always be 
remembered that there is all the difference in the 
world between companies which produce oil and com- 
panies which refine it. Shares in the former are bound 
to be mercurial, fluctuating with extreme violence and 
rapidity. Shares in the latter are like shares in com- 
panies which refine copper or in any other crude ma- 
terial, and have a much more clearly defined invest- 
ment value. 

Tf an active speculation in oil starts up it will be 
in the shares of companies formed to produce and not 
to refine oil. Fortunes will be made, not by those who 
buy the stocks offered but by those who have the 
stocks to sell. Nor is there any danger of the supply 
running behind the demand—at least not as long as 
the presses remain in working order. 


In central reserve cities like New York, national 
banks are required by law to keep twenty-five per cent. 
of their deposits in cash. Anything above the twenty- 
five per cent. is known as “ Surplus reserve.” 

To those of us who wonder to what extent the big 
banks work in harmony, the way in which surplus 
reserves are nursed along during gold-export move- 
ments is a source of never-ending interest. Announce- 
ment is made on some given Saturday that surplus 
reserves stand at $5,000,000. In the six days follow- 
ing, $7,000,000 in gold, perhaps, is shipped away to 
Europe. But at the end of the week, is there a 
deficit of $2,000,000 shown? By no means. During 
the week the banks will have seen to it that their 
deposits are reduced so that the decrease in the item 
“ reserve required ” will at least equal the amount of 
the gold exports. The actual reserve is reduced, but 
the surplus reserve is left intact. It is wonderful how 
these things can be arranged. 


Owing partly to an increase in revenue and partly 
to a business-like administration of the government’s 
money affairs, the deficit so far this fiscal year has 
been held down to about $40,000,000. Last year at 
this time the deficit amounted to $91,000,000. 

One of the many good consequences of this new 
policy of having the government try to live inside of 
its income is that the necessity for the government’s 
doing any emergency financing has been practically 
obviated. During the year’s opening months it looked 
as though an issue of three per cent. one-year bonds 
would surely have to be made in order to provide the 
Treasury with cash, but at present the chance of such 
an issue seems to be becoming more and more remote. 
March receipts ran well ahead of expenditures, and 
there is every prospect that during the last quarter 
of the fiscal year the existing deficit will be still 
further reduced. For the fiscal year ending June, 
1911, there is every prospect of a balance on the right 
side of the ledger. 

By this improvement some very troublesome prob- 
lems are cleared away. It will be interesting, how- 
ever, to see how the easier condition of the govern- 
ment finances affects sentiment with regard to tariff 
reduction and the need for an income tax. 


The gold-export movement is well under way and 
threatens to reach large proportions, but its effect on 
the money market has as yet been comparatively 
slight. There are two reasons why. Public interest 
in the stock-market’ is at a low ebb, for one thing. 
and money is in but moderate demand for speculative 
purposes. The volume of bank-notes, in the second 
place, is again largely on the increase, this form of 
“money ” taking the place of gold which is being sent 


out. 

Why should we mind the loss of a little thing like 
fifty or a hundred millions in gold as long as bank- 
notes can be ground out in indefinite amounts? Pretty 
much all the government bonds outstanding are, it is 
true, already pawned to secure bank-note circulation, 
but then, it is easy enough to create more bonds. All 
that is necessary is to issue a fresh lot of Panama 
two’s, and presto! a fresh lot of bank-notes will be 
added to the money supply. Thus is our currency 
“avatem” connected with the building of a canal, 
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soap that does 
double duty — the soap 
which cleans and disinfects 


at the same time. 
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Soap is the health soap of the 
hands. It prevents the rough- 
ening of the cuticle and 
keeps women’s hands 

soft and smooth 

for handling 

embroidery 
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ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE: 


Shake Into Your Shoes 
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Mouse-power 


SINCE the days when man discovered the 
uses to which he might put his domesti- 
cated animals, no more curious form of 
animal power to operate machinery has 
been recorded than that devised by a 
eanny Scot, one David Hutton, who, in 
the last century, conceived the notion of 
putting mice to work for him. 

Hutton had seen certain toys and 
trinkets manufactured by the prisoners 
in a French jail. His attention had been 
especially attracted by a little toy house 
there, with a wheel in the gable, that was 
caused to revolve rapidly by a mouse of 
the common house variety. Hutton bought 
this device, and for a long time it afforded 
him much amusement, but later he began 
seriously to consider how a “ half-ounce 
power ” (the weight of the mouse) might 
be applied to some practical end. It 
finally occurred to him that the manu- 
facture of sewing-thread might be aided 
in this way. 

Now it happened that during the course 
of the Seot’s experiments and investiga- 


tions he ascertained that an ordinary 
mouse would average a run of ten and 


one-half miles per day; but he got one 
mouse that actually did the extraordinary 
distanee of eighteen miles in that time. 
A halfpenny’s worth of oatmeal porridge 
was found to be sufficient to feed it for 
a period of thirty-five days, during which 
time it made three hundred and sixty-two 
miles, 

From that time Hutton enlisted the con- 
stant services of two mice to propel his 


mill for the making of sewing-thread. 
This mill was so constructed that the 


mouse was able to twist, twine, and reel 
from one hundred to one hundred and 
twenty threads a day, Sundays not ex- 
eepted, for the Scot did not permit his 
religious convictions to interfere with the 
project. 

To perform this task the little rodent 
was obliged to cover its ten and one- 
half miles a day, which, however, the 
mouse could do with ease. On the half- 
penny’s worth of oatmeal porridge, last- 
ing five weeks, one of the little fellows 
made three thousand three hundred and 
fifty threads twenty-five inches long, and 
inasmuch as one penny was paid to women 
for every hank made in the ordinary way, 
the mouse at the rate,mentioned earned 
eighteen cents every six weeks. 

So, allowing for board and for ma- 
chinery, there accrued to Hutton a yearly 
profit from each mouse of one dollar and 
fifty cents. Just as the inventor, having 
demonstrated the feasibility of his plan, 
was preparing to enlarge the scope of his 
enterprise by setting up ten thousand of 
these mouse mills, he was stricken by the 
illness that resulted in his death. 





Big Ben 


Why is the large bell in the tower of 
the House of Parliament in London called 
“ Big Ben”? The average Londoner him- 
self seems to have no idea how it got 
its name. 

When the building was designed, Sir 
Benjamin Hall had a great deal to do 
with carrying out the plans of the archi- 
tects, being High Commissioner of Public 
Works; and his co-workers appreciated 
the fact that to him the city of London 
was largely indebted. So when the ques- 
tion came up in Parliament as to the 
name of the enormous bell that was to 
be hung in the tower, a member shouted, 
“Why not call it ‘Big Ben’?” This 
suggestion was received with much ap- 
plause as well as with roars of laughter, 
for Sir Benjamin was an enormous man, 
both in height and girth, and had often 
been called “ Big Ben.” From that day 
on the bell whose peal every Londoner 
knows has been known only as Big Ben. 





How Large is the Universe? 


To the question, How large is the uni- 
verse? three answers are given. The first 
is based upon the idea of an infinite uni- 
verse in infinite space; the second upon 
that of a limited universe but infinite 
space; and the third upon the idea that 
space itself is limited. In other words, 
according to the first idea, one starting 
from the earth and proceeding steadily 
in a straight line might go on forever, al- 
ways finding stars, though he might cross 
great spaces, quite void, between the sys- 
tems. According to the second idea, such 
a traveller might continue in his course 
forever, but he would at last pass the 
outer limit of the material universe, when 
he would meet no more stars. The third 
idea is that, if the traveller in space 
went on forever, no matter in how 
straight a course he _ proceeded, he 
would forever be coming back to his point 
of starting. 

This third answer, that given by those 
not admitting the possibility of infinity, 
has no evidence either for or against it, 
and is, therefore, purely speculative. 
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possible to argue with respect to the other 
two answers. Most astronomers believe in 
a limited universe, contending that, were 
things otherwise, the sky would be one 
great uniform blaze of light, for an in- 
finite number of stars would send us an 
infinite number of light waves, no matter 
how distant those stars might be. This 
argument assumes that there is no general 
absorbing medium in space. One eminent 
authority, however, is of opinion that it is 
more logical to suppose that much light 
would be absorbed. His argument is that, 
in the first place, the stars would be, so to 
speak, “in one another’s way.” Then, 
too, we know that there are many dark 
celestial bodies, like our own moon, which 
would cast shadows, and, lastly, the ether 
itself may absorb radiation. This au- 
thority, therefore, inclines to the notion 
of the infinite universe. 





Little Worlds 


THE discovery of asteroids, or minor 
planets, continues to be made with the 
aid afforded by celestial photography. 
Among a vast multitude of stars crowd- 
ing a photographie plate, one, perhaps, 
will be seen to have drawn a short, thin 


line on the plate during its hours of 
continuous exposure. The astronomer 


that it is either an as- 
teroid or a comet. Subsequent observa- 
tions soon decide the point. Only the 
more interesting ones are afterward ob- 
served with attention; but, once discover- 
ed, they cannot be ignored, and the rapid 
growth of the flock becomes an embarrass 
ment. Eros, which at times approaches 
the earth nearer than any other regular 


knows at once 


member of the solar system except the 
moon, and Asteroid No. 568, which at 
aphelion is more distant than Jupiter, 
remain, as far as their orbits are con 
cerned, the most interesting members of 


under 
circum- 


the entire group, and 
constant observation 
stances permit. 


are kept 
whenever 





A Journey Across Asia 

LIEvTENANT P. T. Eriertron has just 
arrived in London after a remarkable 
overland journey from India across Asia. 
His route included Kashmir, Gilgit, 
Hunza, and the Pamirs. Thence, by the 

















LIEUTENANT ETHERTON 
WHO CROSSED FROM INDIA TO SIBERIA 


little-known Yarkand River, he proceeded 





through Chinese Turkestan, Mongolia, 
and Siberia to the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way—a feat never previously accom- 
plished. Lieutenant Etherton was ac- 


companied throughout this journey by 
his orderly, a rifleman from his regiment. 





The Pulse Watch 
THERE is now employed by physicians 
and nurses a watch, constructed on the 
“stop” principle, which indicates the 
number of pulse beats per minute. 
A push-button is pressed at the be- 
ginning of the count and again at the 
twentieth pulsation, when the number of 
beats per minute is shown on a dial with- 
out the necessity for calculation. Still 
another push on the button brings the 
counter back to the starting-point. In 
the ordinary method of taking the pulse 
the observer is obliged to do two things 
at the same time—i. e., to count the beats 
and to keep his eye on the second-hand 
of the watch. With the new watch only 
one operation is necessary—the counting 








Scientists have, however, found it quite 
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of the pulsations up to twenty, when the 
push-button is pressed, 
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(Continued from page 23) 

Then we entered the cabin. ... He was kneeling 
beside the couch upon which she lay. He looked up. 

Larrabee said to him, very quietly: 

“ We have decided what we shall do. We are three 
armed men; you are one, and unarmed; and if you 
try to interfere, we shall kill you.” 

His white teeth .bared, slowly, between his hairy 
lips; one great hand went slowly around to his hip, 
closing upon the haft of his knife. We could see the 
muscles of his huge arms and broad, deep chest grow 
tense, 

Larrabee said, quickly: 

“Careful! An arm or a leg with one barrel! Save 
the other!” 

The stooping figure crouched. The eyes glittered 
like knife points. The white, even teeth gleamed 
from a face distorted out of all semblance of 
humanism. Yet lower he crouched, supple, sinuous, 
as a panther about to spring. And then— 

In the absolute silence came with distinctness the 
sound of a quick, indrawn breath. It came from the 
lips of the girl who slept. The glittering eyes, so 
near the rounded, delicately modelled face, turned full 
upon it. And to it, as well, turned the eyes of the 
three of us. . . . There was the slightest quiver of the 
outstretched bhody—-so slight that one might scarce 
be sure of it. ... Then there was a movement—a 
movement slight, yet beyond doubt. .... One hand— 
the right hand—turned a little... . It rose slowly— 
very slowly. ... It went to the forehead, palm out, 
and for a moment lay there. ... Came another ex- 
halation from beneath the curved red lips. 

Gaines’s left hand clutched my right arm fiercely. 

“Good God!” he whispered, tensely. 

And then, with the puzzled, inchoate uncertainty 
of a child arousing from deep slumber, she sat up, 
suddenly. . . . The movement brought her face close 
to that of the crouching man. 

It was very light. We could see quite plainly... . 
Her eyes were upon that face so close to hers—upon 
that hairy, distorted, bestial visage with its gleaming 
teeth and glittering eyes. And then there came slowly 
into her own an expression of such utter, utter horror 
as I have never seen, and pray to God that I may 
never see again. Her body seemed to shrivel. Slender 
hands flew to cover staring eyes. With stricken sud- 
denness came from between her lips one long, wild, 
ear-shrilling seream. God! that scream! ... Then 
the utter silence, as she crumpled back upon the 
couch. 

There came from the man, crouching there beside 
her, a wolfish moan. He flung himself forward, upon 
her, placing his hand over her heart, his ear close 
to her lips. ... 

We stood there. It had all been so sudden—so 
utterly unforeseen. Had we known what to do, there 
would not have been time in which to do it. But at 
length Larrabee found himself. He started forward. 

But now the man had risen. Before his expression 
had been that of ferocity. Now it was even that of a 
maniae. His sharp white upper teeth were cutting 
into his lower lip. Already the blood had sprung 
torth, to lose itself in the denseness of his beard. His 
head was sunk forward; his arms were bent; his 
fingers twitched, 


THE BROKEN WATER 


“She’s dead!” he screeched. “Dead! You’ve 
killed her!” And, sereeching again, in utter aban- 
donment of bestial fury he leaped upon us. 

God! What a nightmare of pure horror was the 
inferno which followed! Larrabee fired. Gaines fired. 
I swung’ my club, bringing it down with all my force 
upon the tangled mass of sun-bleached hair there 
right before my very face. I felt it strike. I saw the 
hair part beneath it to reveal a streak of jagged red. 
Then the club was wrenched from my hand and lL 
went down. 

As I fell, Larrabee’s second barrel went off so 
close to my face that the powder burned my flesh and 
the concussion tore my ear-drums. Gaines’s second 
barrel I did not hear; but I saw the flash; and I saw 
a great, torn hole, all black and burned and bright, 
bright red, appear suddenly in the great-thigh not a 
foot from barrel end. 

And then [ staggered to my feet; for Gaines was 
down, and Larrabee, clubbing wildly with the butt 
of his gun, hard pressed. My searching fingers closed 
again about the piece of spar; and then, doggedly, 
unreasoningly, I staggered forward to where, in a 
haze, I could see the huge figure that was our enemy; 
and coming near, I swung blow after blow upon it, 
wherever, however I might strike. 

I saw Larrabee crumple limply as a great fist 
struck him full on the jaw. But, almost subcon- 
sciously, I struck on again and again, trying to fend 
off the great hairy hands that were ever before my 
face. ... Gaines was there now. I could see him. 
His gun was aloft; he was holding it by the barrels; 
the stock was broken and hung sidewise at a ridiculous 
angle. I remember wondering whether he were trying 
to strike with it or with the barrels. And then he 
was gone. Again I struck—again. ... And then the 
darkness came. 

I don’t know how long that darkness lasted... . 
I know only that when I opened my eyes the pain 
made me close them again for a moment. ... At 
length I opened them once more. I managed to rise 
on my elbow. 

Larrabee was lying, spread sickeningly upon 
the floor, motionless. yaines, face contorted in 
agony, was holding his left shoulder with his right 
hand. Even as | looked he sank gently to his knees, 
then toppled sideways, across the prostrate Larrabee. 

I turned, fearfully. There, ten feet away, stood our 
enemy. A quarter of his sealp hung drippingly over 
his right ear; the blocd from the wound had _ red- 
dened that side of his face and his shoulder. From 
the great ragged hole in his thigh the red blood 
bubbled. There was another gaping gun-shot tear in 
his shoulder. And there were other wounds too hor- 
rible to tell of—of which it were too horrible even to 
think. I recall wondering, vaguely, how a man so 
hurt might stand upon his feet and live. 

He had forgotten us, I think. At any rate, he 
gave to us no notice. His battered lips were parted. 
He was muttering to himself, his eyes the while 
upon the figure of the girl of whose salvation we had 
made such sorry work—of the girl who lay there 
even now almost as though in sleep—no less wonder- 
ful of beauty. 

“She’s dead,” he muttered. Again and again he 
repeated it. “ She’s dead... .. She’s dead... .” He 





said it dully, monotonously. Then there came to his 
face a different expression. He mumbled slowly: 

“IT got her from the sea. By God! TI’ll take her 
back again.” 

He went across the room. Stooping, he placed his 
arms beneath her body. He swayed a little as he 
lifted her. 

Holding her to his breast gently, he turned. To 
us he paid no heed... . Just what was in my mind 
I do not know. Perhaps to save at least her body for 
those she loved... . I tried to stagger to my feet— 
to reach club or gun-barrel. I was but little more 
than half conscious at the time. 

He stopped. He waited, still holding her against 
his breast... . Things grew dark again... . 

When again the light came I was alone in the cabin 
save for Larrabee and Gaines, who were as [ had last 
seen them. My face was toward the door now. I 
suppose I had fallen that way. My eyes could look 
out over the broad reaches of blue water. 

For a long time I sought him. . . . At length I saw 
his head, far out toward the broken water. He was 
swimming. [I saw his arm rise from the water and 
fall again. Behind him the sun, for an instant, flashed 
as from a mass of burnished gold. ... Her hair was 
of gold, you know... . 

I watched. .. . The strokes seemed less even now. 
But he was not far from the broken water. ... The 
air was very clear that day. One could see far and 
distinetly. . . . The tide had gone down, and in one 
spot the reef lay bare... . It was for that spot that 
he was making, apparently. ... At length 1 saw him 
throw his head back a little. . .. Then he found his 
feet. He turned. He rose erect. He held her body in 
his arms, and again the sun gleamed from the gold 
of her hair. 

For a moment, still holding her, he stood erect, 
plainly outlined against the blue of the sky and the 
white of the broken water. Then, slowly, carrying 
her, he walked onward. .. . 

It was a tiny spot that was bare—it looked no 
bigger than the palm of one’s hand. And it was 
scarce above the surface of the water. . . . The water 
rose about him now—now to ankles—now to knees. 
... It found his waist. ... Still he walked onward. 
... Now it was about his breast. ... Now to his 
neck. He did not hesitate or stop... . On he went, 
slowly. ... It was above his chin now; yet he went 
on. . .. Then for a brief second | saw his head—I saw 
the sun gleam again on gold.... And that was all.... 

Just before sundown [ succeeded in bringing Larra- 
hee back to consciousness, Together we worked over 
Gaines, resuscitating him-—patching up his shattered 
shoulder as best we were able. Somehow we got our 
boat started—somehow we made our way back to 
civilization. 

To all those who should be told—to all those who 
might care to know—to all those who could be of as- 
sistance in search—we reported that which had hap- 
pened. We sought of yachts that had been lost, and 
found those who had known their owners and the 
friends of those owners. Yet we learned nothing. 

Sometimes I wonder if, in it all, we did wisely. 
Sometimes I am sure that we did unwisely. If only— 
Ah, but that were useless. For the “ifs” of all this 
world belong to God. 





COOLING breeze came as an unexpected 
guest through the vine-covered arbor 
from the direction of the hills. I was 
sitting in my tuinkamer, the part of 
every European home in Weltevreden— 
the residence portion of Batavia. 

* Mingo!” I called. 

In a twinkling there appeared my little Javanese 
“servant, in immaculate white, his brown skin con- 
trasting cleanly with his loose-fitting coat. He stood 
for a moment under the swinging bamboo portiéres and 
inquired gently, in his quaint, native way, what was 
wanted of him. 

“ Kassi pait!” I called to him, and he disappeared 
as noiselessly as he had come, to return a moment 
later with the afternoon “ snaps ”—gin and bitters. 

There was hardly a sound to break the quiet and 
stillness of the tropical evening. The broad avenue, 
a step from which our house was located, was still 
deserted. Weltevreden had not yet awakened from its 
afternoon siesta and the hour—seven o’clock—when the 
Europeans in Java begin making their social calls had 
as yet drawn few into the streets. 

“ Rap—Rap—Rap-rap!” And again it came: “ Rap 
—Rap—Rap-rap!” 

Sound travels quickly in Weltevreden. Noises are 
blissfully few in a tropical clime, but the slightest 
disturbance at one end of this glorious garden spot 
could be heard plainly at the other. 

Simultaneously with the semi-metallic raps Mingo 
burst into the room through the bamboo portiéres, his 
brown face almost livid. 

“Toean amok! Toean amok!” he shrieked, in a 
shrill falsetto. 

I had no need of his warning. The first of the 
metallic signals had brought me to my feet, and be- 
fore Mingo had finished slamming the doors and shut- 
ters closed I had grabbed a heavy walking-stick and 
stood on the lawn outside. 

On every side of me the violent closing of doors and 
shutters resembled a rapid-fire volley from machine- 
guns. The Parapalang was deserted, and not a thing 
stirred in any direction. Not a sound was heard 
except the repeated: “ Rap—Rap—Rap-rap!” 

It was the amok signal! It had started at some 
point in the city where an agent of police—or pos- 
sibly a citizen—had first taken from its hook a stout, 
solid wooden club and had struck a long, also solid 





Amok ! 


By Emile W. Voute 


beam that hung suspended from an adjacent portico. 
It had been taken up instantly at many different 
points in Weltevreden by citizens and police agents, 
so that the amok signal was flashed all over Welte- 
vreden as quickly as if a central telephone or telegraph 
operator had flashed it over European wires. The 
signal meant that some unfortunate little brown Java- 
nese had gone suddenly mad—mad as only a Malay 
can become. The repeated signals warned all who 
valued their lives to escape the maniacal rush of the 
dreaded amok runner! 

All that I could see the length of the broad Parapa- 
lang was an occasional native police agent skipping 
across the avenue, stopping and listening every now 
and then, watching fearfully in every direction lest 
the amok victim should pounce upon him unawares. 
And all the while the two long raps and the two short 
raps kept sounding their warnings like the fire-alarm 
gongs in European and American cities. 

In the heart of every resident of Java these amok 
signals strike the utmost terror. In no other part of 
the world than in the Malay countries can the dread 
of the amok runner be appreciated. And the primi- 
tive mode of signalling the fact that an amok victim 
is at large is so thoroughly executed in Java that upon 
one occasion, where the amok had escaped into the 
country, the danger signal was transmitted, by relays, 
from Anjer to Banjoe Wangi, a distance of some six 
hundred miles, in something less than sixty minutes. 
Considering that the signal blocks and clubs are 
strung at intervals of about five hundred feet through- 
out Java, this was a considerable feat and showed the 
desperate energy of citizens and police agents 
throughout the island. 

As I stood watching on the lawn on the deserted 
avenue I tried to recollect where my wife could be, so 
that I might go to her and protect her against the 
native madman. All around me seemed to be a lifeless 
city. Not a human being could T see, for even the 
police agents, their fear having gotten the best of them, 
were now hidden behind latticed shutters. Nothing 
but that eternal rapping on the wooden blocks now 
here, now there, showing that the amok runner was 
still on the rampage, slashing, with a long knife, what- 
ever came in his path. 

I could stand the suspense no longer and walked 
briskly along the avenue. I did not know why I went 
in the direction I did, for my wife might have been in 
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another part of the town. But I walked and walked 
until I came upon a horse, one of the few small horses 
owned in Java. The brute was lying in the roadway, 
struggling feebly in its last throes, and the stab 
wounds covering its body told me that the amok 
runner had come this way. 

Around the corner I came upon a native, stretched 
out stark, and then upon a dog that was limping along 
with frightful ‘cuts across its body. A hundred feet 
further I saw the first signs of life since the dreaded 
signal had first been sounded. Almost at the same 
moment that I saw a small group of police agents, 
natives, and a few Europeans gathered on a lawn down 
the street there came the “finish” signal of three 
short raps repeated in rapid succession. This signal, 
like the first which gave the alarm, concerned the 
amok runner, only the signal now meant that the 
madman had been caught or despatched. It was taken 
up in all directions. People emerged from their houses 
and soon the little group on the Jawn had grown into 
a veritable surging mob. 

When I came upon this scene I found a small, wiry 
Javanese stretched out on the lawn. He had evidently 
been stunned by a blow from a club in the hands of a 
police agent. Near him lay a knife, and the knife 
showed that it had been put to awful use very recently. 

The warning amok signals had been altogether in 
vain in the case of one European, for near by, in the 
entrance to his house, lay a prominent planter, the 
victim of the mad Javanese. He had been stabbed to 
the heart. Before the dead planter reached the bed 
that was to be his last the little Javanese outside had 
reeovered from the amok fever, was wondering what 
had happened to him, and still more so at what he 
had done and—was led away for his execution. 

Reasons for the amok frenzy among the Malays are 
numerous and varying. In modern medical circles the 
amok frenzy would, undoubtedly, be called a “ brain- 
storm,” from which the victim recovers promptly 
when his frenzy has passed away, either after an act 
of violence or after a period of restraint. An amok 
runner who has been caught before he committed man- 
slaughter and has been restrained until after the 
frenzy passed away has never been known to have a 
second attack. In every case, however, the basis of 
the amok frenzy has been either an act of injustice to 
the native by his employer or some real or fancied 
wrong. 








Female 


WomEN have succeeded in _ passing 
themselves off as men not infrequently, 
but, so far as is known, there have been 
but two women pirates—Anne Bonney and 
Mary Read, who were captured something 
over a century ago in the Caribbean Sea, 
charged with “having piratical inten- 
tions.” It was not known at the time 
that they were not men, and accordingly 
they were sentenced to meet death in the 
manner generally meted out to gentlemen 
of their profession, when they confessed 
their sex, and they were in due course 
punished less severely. 

The woman Bonney was the daughter 
of a Carolina planter, who had disowned 
her by reason of her marriage with a 
sailor. Even at that time Anne had a 
predilection for man’s attire, inasmuch 
as at the hour of her elopement she em- 
ployed it for the purpose of evading her 
angry parent. Eventually she shipped 
with her husband and shared in _ his 
piratical adventures. Among her ship- 
mates, who were ignorant of her sex and 
also of her relation to the captain, Anne 
attained a reputation for courage. 

Now, curious as it may seem, the ship 
whereon this female pirate practised the 
arts of the freebooter was one day board- 
ed by several strangers, among them 
another lady pirate of the name of Mary 





Pirates 


Read. It followed that the women be- 
came fast friends, though at first each 
was ignorant of the sex of the other. 
The discovery that each was a woman 
came about through the declaration on the 
part of Mary of a romantic attachment for 
the Bonney person. 

The circumstances attending the early 
career of Mary Read were somewhat 
curious. She had been raised as a boy, 
made to wear boy’s clothing, and, in- 
deed, regarded on every hand as a real 


boy. Mary, on attaining the age of nine- . 


teen, became in turn a sailor, a soldier, 
and in the end the wife of a pirate, just 
as had Anne Bonney. When Mary’s real 
sex was discovered by the regiment to 
which she and her pirate-to-be husband 
belonged at the time, a wedding was 
celebrated, and for a while the two kept 
a hostelry called “The Three Horse- 
shoes.” 

Shortly after the two women met they 
became widows, and naturally enough 
east their lots together in a buccaneer 
crew. Both were admired for the courage 
they evinced in. their unusual calling, and 
both were greatly loved by their seamen. 
Mary Read was an expert swordswoman 
and fought more than one duel. She 
died in prison. Anne Bonney was in due 
time restored to hér family. 




















A SPORTING DUCHESS OF FRANCE 


THE DUCHESSE D’UZES RIDING WITH HER STAG-HOUNDS IN THE FOREST OF RAM- 
BOUILLET, NEAR PARIS 





Iron-concrete Roads 


THE increasing weight of wagons in 
recent years has aroused the ingenuity 
of road-builders. Among the different 
suggestions for improving highways, the 
most practical is one providing the two 
principal requirements of the modern 
road—enduring strength and absence of 
dust. 

Nothing but iron is fitted to resist the 
wear of the electric and other motor vans, 
and iron incorporated with cement is now 
used on the highways of France. “ Ferro- 
cement ” is a mixture of mortar (made 
of cement and sand) and iron shavings, 
known in the French market as “ iron 
straw ” (paille de fer). The iron so used 
is in fine, regular, yarn-like threads 
which, immediately after they are mixed 
in the liquid mass, contract a molecular 
alliance with the cement. When mixed 
the mass is absolutely homogeneous. 
The iron filings are made by a special 
machine, because ordinary filings—waste 
—being irregular in form, could not be 
used. The straws, or filings, must be 
regular and free from grease and dust. 

This iron-cement (*“ ferro - cement ”’) 
promises to be the preferred road of the 
age of the motor-wagon. 





A Beautiful Alloy 


Dr. Roperts-AusTEN of England has 
succeeded in making out of gold and 
aluminum a compound metal or alloy 
which is said to be the most brilliant 
known. Its general hue is a. splendid 
purple, but as it is turned in the light 
it reflects bright tints of ruby color. 

A little more than three-quarters—more 
accurately, seventy-eight per cent.—of the 
alloy is gold, the remainder being alumi- 
num. 

Certain of the expectations with respect 





to the possibility of substituting alumi- 





num for steel and iron are not likely to 
be realized, but that metal is proving 
of great use in combination with others. 
and the discovery by Dr. Roberts-Austen 
is expected to lead to the production of 
very beautiful effects in jewelry. 





Putting Ants to Work 


In Burmah and the Far East they 
have a curious fashion of setting ants 
to work. Sandalwood, as we know, is 
worth its weight in silver, but it is only 
the hard heart of the wood that is fra- 
grant and valuable. This precious por- 
tion is overlaid by a soft and worthless 
layer, which forms two-thirds of the 
trunk of the tree. When a tree is felled 
and cut into suitable lengths, the loggers 
just let it lie. Then the ants, attracted 
by the sweetness of the wood, attack 
the chunks. Within a few weeks the 
little insects have finished their work, 
and the valuable heart of the wood is 
freed of its worthless sappy covering 
and becomes a valuable article of com- 
merce. 





Carving the Grand Canon 


THE popular idea that earthquakes and 
voleanic explosions played a part in form- 
ing the Grand Cafion of the Colorado 
River is thought by the best .authorities 
te be without foundation. 

We are now told that the cafion was 
cut out entirely by the water of the 
river, and that the most effective tool 
employed was the quartz sand brought 
down from the sources of the river in the 
mountains. This sand is harder than any 
of the constituents of the rock strata in 
which the cafion has been carved. Hurled 
by the swift water against the sides and 
the bed of the stream, it cuts the rock as 
easily as a file cuts soft iron. 
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Pickles 


Everybody knows Heinz Pickles and 
their unrivalled goodness. But perhaps you 
do not know how many kinds of delicious 
pickles are made by Heinz nor the reasons 
for their superior quality. 

Making a better pickle is no slight mat- 
ter. It means the neldekion and growth of 
special varieties of vegetables that are 
a newts richer in flavor, more 
tender and uniform in size. 

It involves the procuring of finer, more 
pungent spices, the making of mellow, 
aromatic vinegars, the assembling of many 
elements that must be better than any 
produced before. 


Heinz Sweet Pickles—Gherkins and Mixed 


Pickles—are preserved in a rich, spicy liquor made from granu- 
lated cane sugar, fine old malt vinegar and pure spices. “They are 
thoroughly sweet, but delightfully piquant—not insipid like ordinary 
sweet pickles. 

Heinz Sour Pickles—Gherkins and Mixed 
Pickles—are preserved with our own pure vinegar, which is 
aged until mellow and perfect in flavor, and seasoned with finest 
spices of Heinz own importation. 


Heinz Chow Chow is a delicious combination of 
selected, pickled vegetables with a spicy mustard dressing. Not 
hot with pepper—it has the genuine mustard flavor. 


Heinz Dill Pickles, unlike ordinary salt or sour pickles, 
are naturally fermented in fine salt, without vinegar, and with only 
the Dill Flower and pure spices added for flavoring. 


Heinz Euchred Pickle 


The newest of the 57 varieties and the finest pro- 
duct of 40 years’ experience in making better pickles. 
A combination of crisp, ten- 
der, Heinz-grown vegetables, 
preserved in a sweet liquor 
of especial richness. Delight- 
fully seasoned and exquisite 
in flavor. Entirely new and 
different—quite out of the 
ordinary. most charming 
relish for luncheons, teas, etc. 

‘ Other Heinz Pickles are: 
Sour Onions, Sweet Onions, 
India Relish, Stuffed Man- 

oes, East Indian Chutney. 
They are absolutely pure. The 


SL 
Varieties 


do not contain Benzoate ot 
Soda, other drugs or artifi- 
cia! preservatives. 


Heinz Pickles are sold in glass 
bottles and also from bulk packages 








by the pint, quart or dozen—but 
when buying pickles in bulk, 
be sure they are the Heinz Brand. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 


Member American Association for the Promotion 
of Purity in Food Products. 


Pittsburgh London 
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Pauuting by George Gibbs. 


THE COLUMBIA MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Columbia Automobiles, for touring 
purposes, are geared moderately low, 
which gives good hill-climbing abil- 

ity rather than excessive speed. 
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Spices as Stimulants 
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FOREST 


CAVANAGH 


RANGER 


By HAMLIN GARLAND 


With a Significant Introduction by GIFFORD PINCHOT 











“This drama of the present 
day deals powerfully and realis- 
tically with important afiairs 
and elemental passions. Its hero 
is a type of the new, law-abiding, 
hustling West.” 

—Philadelphia North American. 

“It is photographically per- 
fect and atmospherically de- 
lightful.”—Chicago Examiner. 





“A rush of action, a bugle-call 
of patriotism, a poignant sincer- 
ity of emotion—all make this a 
remarkable romance of Western 
life.” —Putisburg Leader. 


With Frontispiece. 








“ His hero, Cavanagh, is a man 
of Gifford Pinchot’s own met- 
tle.” — Chicago Record-Herald, 

news story. 

“Here is a novel of the 
Mountain West, strong, realis- 
tic, with a sweeping vision of 
big and vital things.” 

—Stioux City Journal. 

“Represents the new and law- 
abiding West that is coming to 
take the place of the old West of 
unlicensed passion and contempt 
for human life.” 

—Savannah Press. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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Many of our ordinary spices have a 
stimulating effect upon the system which 
may greatly increase for a time the 
physical endurance of the consumer. The 
loggers of the cold Northern woods drink 
pepper tea as a stimulant and an anti- 
dote to cold during the dangerous run- 
ning of the logs from the forest to the 
mills, Pepper is, therefore, an essential 
part of the food equipment of every log- 
ging camp. Ginger is another stimulating 
spice whose value is well recognized. 
Both the leaves and shoots of the ginger 
plant are eaten in Bengal, and the Indian 
cattle sent into the jungle to graze are 
liberally fed every day with the ginger 
shoots to counteract the effects of the 
dampness and atmospheric changes. 

Pliny paid the equivalent of five dollars 
for a pound of pepper, and he seemed to 
regret his bargain, as the spice was rather 
tasteless. At one time rents were paid 
in pepper-corns. In hot countries pepper 
tea is used freely as an appetizer and 
stimulant, and our grandmothers valued 
it in the treatment of coughs and feverish 
colds. In this country we consume up- 
ward of twenty-two million pounds of 
pepper annually, and our love for it is 
increasing steadily. 

As a stimulant a few drops of the oil 
of cloves in warm milk or water is con- 
sidered of the greatest value for warding 
off a cold after exposure. It will also 
counteract toothache when applied direct. 
Cloves have caused more trouble in the 
world than any other spice. The long 
series of petty wars between the Dutch 
and Portuguese, and these nations’ savage 
cruelties to the natives of the Molucea 
Isles, were due to their cupidity in trying 
to corner the clove-market. At one time 
a native would be punished by death for 
selling a pound of cloves. In 1872 a 
cyclone destroyed most of the clove trees 
and a famine was threatened. This was 
averted, however, by the government 





bringing forth from its storehouses in- 
numerable casks of cloves which had been 
sealed up fer seventy-five years. These 
cloves were found to be in a perfect state 
of preservation. 

Cinnamon and cassia are spices which 
come from the bark of an evergreen tree 
in Ceylon, and the tree has been propa- 
gated chiefly through the medium of a 
wild dove, commonly called the cinnamon- 
eater. The Ceylon cinnamon-graders can 
attest to the strength and power of. this 
spice when used too freely. After the bark 
is stripped from the trees and dried the 
crop is graded by experts who have to 
chew a morsel of each sample to ascer- 
tain its value. These cinnamon-tasters soon 
get swollen lips, and their throats in time 
grow so painful that they have to desist. 

The nutmeg tree is also said to be 
propagated in the Malay Archipelago by 
a wild pigeon which scatters the seeds 
around. Mace and nutmegs are the prod- 
uct of the same tree. Nutmegs always 
appear with a white, powdery substance 
over them. This is a lime solution which 
was originally applied to keep the nuts 
from sprouting, but later it was employed 
to protect them from the ravages of in- 
sects. Nutmegs have figured in history 
as a government monopoly and many lives 
were sacrificed thereby. It may have been 
an altruistic ambition that induced the 
ingenious New-Englander to put Yankee 
nutmegs made of wood on the market to 
break the government monopoly and save 
the lives of the native pickers. The 
nutmeg is the favorite American spice 
and we consume more than half the an- 
nual crop. 

Ginger does not by any means come 
solely from Jamaica, although that island 
exports a million and a half pounds every 
year. Ginger is a popular spice here and 
abroad. At one time the gingerbread and 
cookies of our grandmothers consumed 
nearly ten million pounds of it. 





A Motor-sleigh for the Antarctic 


THE accompanying illustration shows 
the motor - sleigh which Captain Robert 
Scott will use on his forthcoming expedi- 
tion to the South Pole. It can be seen 


under each runner. The appearance when 
the sledge is moving is very curious, as 
the chain where it touches the ground ap- 
pears to stand still, while the sledge slides 

















The motor-sleigh that may reach the south pole 


that the driving-wheels do not touch the 
ground: an endless chain fitted with spurs 
and pattens passes over these wheels and 


forward over it. This in fact is what 
takes place, the upper chain travelling 
forward at twice the speed of the sledge. 





Storage Eggs for Hatching 


“Wen Mayor Gaynor gave his de- 
cision that cold storage was a good thing 
it pleased the trade,” says The Produce 
News. “ Here is a strong case to further 
prove that cold storage is a good thing, 
and that eggs can be kept in the coolers 
and still remain fertile and hatch chick- 
ens. The following letter written to W. 
W. Elzea, the well-known egg-dealer, is 
self-explanatory: 

“*T would like to relate to you some- 
thing which you may think is almost im- 
possible. As you know, Mr. Wenzel 
bought of you last April twenty-five cases 
of eggs, which you then put in cold stor- 
age for him. I have chickens, and toward 
the beginning of August three of them 
wanted to set, so I thought I would ex- 
periment on them. As it was so late in 
the season, I did not want to waste the 
fresh-laid eggs on them, so I took thirty- 
nine of your cold-storage eggs, which 
were then almost three months old, and 
divided them among the three chickens. 
T got sixteen young chickens. What do 
you think of that? I hope that Mr. Wenzel 





will have as much luck this year with the 
eggs as he had last year, and I certainly 
will try the same trick again.—Mrs. 
GrorcE J. WENZEL, 405-407 Freling- 
huysen Avenue, Newark, New Jersey.’ ” 





Two Light-weight Alloys 


Two remarkably light-weight alloys 
just introduced into industry are “ metal 
cork” and electron. Both are considered 
superior to aluminum. 

Analysis shows metallic cork to con- 
sist of 99.30 per cent. magnesium, with 
zine, sodium, aluminum, and iron. The 
density of this alloy is 1.762, while that 
of magnesium is 1.74. 

When this grayish-white alloy comes in 
contact with water it frees a certain 
amount of hydrogen. 

Electron has not as yet entered com- 
merce. Its base is aluminum. Electron 
is easy to work and is of about seventy 
pounds traction per square centimetre. 
This metal will be used in making the 

e 
body of the new Zeppelin air-ship. 
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Address ‘ n 
retaining two companies of soldiers. Of ; 


one company the height of its members 
is six feet one and one-half inches; of 
the other, five feet ten inches, The little 
army that is kept at Blair Castle is 
regularly inspected by the Duke, In 1841 
the bodyguard was inspected by Queen 
Victoria and given a new set of colors. 


A new conception of Atlas 





man world is held together by attachment 
or love symbolized or expressed by what 
we call the family. The family is held 
together by the mother. Our mothers 
carry the burden of the world, and as all 
good things in the world are done in 
love so this burden is borne in love in the 
arms and in front, not upon the back, 
where the slave puts his load.” 








Why Iron Rusts 


BritisH investigators estimate that the 
rails of a single railway system in Eng- 
land lose eighteen tons in weight every 
day, and that the larger part of this loss 
is due to the effects of rust. The prob- | destruction of stamps which have’ been 
lem of rust is of great economical im- paid for, and the Treasury gets the bene- 
portance, not only because of such losses | fit of pills which are i ek neces 
as that just mentioned, but also because | goyng_ 
of the great expense involved in repaint- A larger source of irregular profit lies 
ing iron and steel structures in order | in the failure of bondholders to present 
to preserve them. Thus $10,000 a year | their bonds for redemption. Unclaimed 
is spent in painting the great Scotch money in the Treasury due to bond- 





Treasury Profits 


THE government profits slightly by the 


oa 7, ‘ * a . . 
bridge over the Forth. | i holders amounted to nearly a million 
ments indicate that pure iron in rol uae dollars in 1861, and the sum is much 
ence of pure oxygen does not rust. greater now. Of a loan which fell due 


appears to be necessary for the produc- 
tion of rust that some acid, notably 
carbonie acid, shall be present. When 
iron is subjected to the action of water 
containing tfaces of acid, and in the pres- 
ence of atmospheric oxygen, it always 
rusts. The rapid rusting of iron in rail- 
road stations is ascribed to the presence 
of sulphurie acid derived from the smoke 
of locomotives. 


in 1900 a sum in excess of $32,000 re- 
mains unclaimed. Over a hundred thou- 
sand dollars are still unpaid of the five- 
per-cent. bonds which were due in 1904. 
In 1907 over a hundred million thirty- 
year four-per-cent. bonds came due on 
July Ist. Special inducements were of- 
fered to secure early redemption, yet at 
the end of that month thirteen million 
dollars still stood in the Treasury on that 
account, although interest had ceased. 











A Post-card Anniversary 


THis year the picture post-card, that 
has deluged the four quarters of the globe, 
becomes forty years old. Germany once 
held to the idea that she started the craze 
in 1872. The actual beginning, however, 
was made in France two years earlier. A 
humble bookseller named Bernardeau lived 
in Sille-le-Guillaume, in the Department 
of the Sarthe. He conceived the idea of 
getting up a post-card with a lithographed 
design on the back, to sell to the Mobile 
guards then in the eamp at Couhé. These 
original post-cards, some of which are still 
in existence, were crude enough when 
compared with the more or less artistic 


The Food Value of Chestnuts 


Tue fruit of the chestnut tree is nearly 
as valuable as bread and more valuable 
than potatoes for dietetic purposes. Two 
pounds of chestnuts contain 118 grammes 
of starch and eight of fat. 

The annual production of chestnuts in 
France is over 3,000,000 quintals of 220 
pounds. That means food for many work- 
men. But the hide-tanners keep the 
product from the food-market by buying 
it in large quantities for use in their 
business. Producers make more profit 
by selling their chestnuts for tanning 
than by disposing of them for food. 


Ask for it at the Club, Cafe or Buffet—Iinsist on “‘Blatz’’ 
Corres nce invited direct 
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A Railroad Watch Inspector 


Or the many devices adopted by the 
railroads to prevent accidents, none has 
attracted so little general attention and 
none has achieved greater results than the 
systematic inspection of watches used by 
engineers and conductors. Every en- 
gineer and conductor on the railroads of 
one comprehensive system carries in his 
pocket a little card, which contains a 
history of his watch. This card has to 
be verified and officially stamped every 
two weeks. If the watch varies from 
day to day by a few seconds it must go to 
the repairer’s, and the local inspector 
issues a “loaner watch” until his own 
can be fixed. These watches are guar- 
anteed to keep time to the fraction of a 
second. 

Before tle timepieces of the engineers 
and conductors were regulated, many ac- 
cidents were traceable to faulty time- 
pieces. An engineer’s watch might be 
five or six minutes slow, and with or- 
ders to let another train pass him at a 
certain place he would reason that he 
had ample time to reach another station, 
and take the risk of getting there. All 
sorts of watches were used in those days, 
and some of the cheap ones would be so 
inaccurate that there would be a differ- 
ence of ten or fifteen minutes between the 
conductor’s and engineer’s time. 

One railroad made an effort to correct 
this difficulty years ago by supplying all 
of its engineers and conductors with 
standard watches, but it did not pay. 
Some of the men exchanged, sold, or 
pawned their standard timepieces and 
purchased cheaper ones. Then the system 
of. watch inspection was developed. 

No particular make of watch is adopted 
by the road, but certain rules must gov- 
ern their selection. There are some 
thirty-seven different kinds of watches, 
made in eight different establishments, 
that have been approved by the .official 
time experts, and the railroad men ¢an 
select any one of these. The watches are 
all adjusted to temperatures ranging from 
thirty to ninety-five degrees and to five 
different positions. They must also con- 
tain at least seventeen jewels. The ex- 
amination of the watches every fortnight 
enables the inspectors to know accurately 
the history and performance of the time- 
pieces. 

So perfectly do these thousands of 
watches keep time that often one of the 
fast express trains between, say, Chicago 
and New York will arrive at its destina- 
tion on the second. The engineers and 
conductors do not question the accuracy 
of their timepieces. They believe in them 
against the evidence of all the local clocks 
which they may pass on the road. All 
other watches may be fast or slow, but 
their timepieces are correct. Since the 
adoption of this timing regulation there 
hes not been an aecident on the roads 
due to faulty watches, and this alone has 
saved thousands of dollars to the rail- 
roads and many lives of passengers. 





How Rubber Is Cured 


RuBBeR reaches the market in almost 
every possible shape and color. In most 
cases the queer names in the market re- 
ports are mostly descriptive. Thin, pale 
crépe, for instance, arrives in long strips, 
generally about four feet long and eight 
to twelve inches wide. It varies in thick- 
ness from one-sixteenth to one-half an inch 
and has a roughish surface, from which 
the name crépe is derived. This rubber 
is pale yellow in color, and when held up 
to the light is quite transparent, which 
proves its purity and accounts for the 
very high price obtainable therefor. The 
so-called sheet rubber is similar to crépe, 
but slightly thicker and not so trans- 
parent. It is prepared in a different 
manner, and, unlike crépe, must be put 
through the washing-mills before it can 
be used. 

Hard, fine Para is prepared by native 
labor of the Amazon by dipping a so- 
called paddle in the rubber and then hold- 
ing it in the smoke of a fire, which 
hardens the coating of milk. The paddle 
is then dipped again for a second coat- 
ing and again smoked, and so on until 
quite a large biscuit, generally weighing 
about sixty pounds, has been built up. 
The operator with a knife then slits the 
biscuit down one side in order to remove 
it from the paddle. Rubber so prepared 
contains a large proportion of moisture, 
but is stronger than any of the planta- 
tion rubbers. 

From the Congo come large supplies of 
clean, black rubber, coagulated originally 
in large blocks and then cut up into small 
cubes to permit it to dry and ripen. The 
Congo also ships rubber in _ reddish 
sausages collected directly from the tree, 
the reddish appearance being caused by 
small portions of the bark adhering. 

The Gold Coast ships rubber prepared 
by the natives digging a trough in the 
earth and running the latex into it. In 
time the mass in the trough coagulates 
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from the outside, forms a hard: skin, and 
finally becomes hard throughout. But 
this kind of rubber holds the moisture 
which was originally in the. latex, and 
therefore such lumps often contain fifty 
per cent. of water. On, the ivory coast, 
the French Sudan, and in the Sierra 
Leone neighborhood the natives collect 
rubber from the same trees, but give a 
great deal more pains to the prepara- 
tion. The resulting product is known as 
“Sierra Leone niggers” or “ konakry.” 
This rubber is in large balls, consisting of 
strips carefully wound together, varying 
in size from that of an orange to that 
of a man’s head. The rolling process is 
done while the strips are-frésh, and they 
Rubber treated 
thus is of a reddish color, for which rea- 
son the balls are known as “ red niggers.” 





A Ship That Climbed an 
Iceberg 


THERE have been many instances of 
ships colliding with icebergs, and dozens 
of ships have been lost. or disabled 
through such mishaps; but there is only 
one case on record where a ship climbed 
an iceberg, and succeeded so well that her 
crew and passengers were frightened near- 
ly out of their wits. The ship which per- 
formed this remarkable feat is still in 
service, plying between New York and 
Newfoundland. , 

In June, 1893, the Portia, commanded 
by Captain Ash, was carrying a big party 
of tourists off the Newfoundland coast, 
when the lookout sighted a gleaming ice- 
berg ahead. The announcement was 
enough to call every one on deck, and 
tourists. scientists, and crew scrambled 
for a view of the towering mass of daz- 
zling ice. It was a calm, clear day and 
there was apparently no danger. The 
iceberg was eight hundred feet long and 
two hundred feet high, and in the sun- 
light it was a sight calculated to stir the 
imagination of the most lethargic. Every- 
body, wanted to get nearer to the great 
mountain of ice, and the captain, willing 
to accommodate his passengers, moved 
the steamer nearer. Finally, when with- 
in gunshot of the berg, the steamer was 
stopped, so that all could watch and ad- 
mire the floating danger of the northern 
seas. 

No one anticipated any attempt on the 
part of the steamer to climb the berg. 
and it was only when a sudden jar and 
crunching sound startled. them that 
thoughts of danger entered the minds 
of crew or passengers. The jar was fol- 


: lowed- by a terrific tumble, and the ice- 


berg quivered and split in two. Almost 
instantly the steamer was raised upward 
and held suspended in the air. The order 
was quickly given to back up, but the 
great propellers churned empty air. The 
Portia was on the iceberg. 

As is quite common among icebergs, 
there was a big ledge of.ice surrounding 
the base, but so submerged that its pres- 
ence was not detected. In approaching, 
the steamer’s keel had grated on this 
ledge; but as this was rotted by the salt 
water, it split under the impact and 
caused the whole berg to crack in two 
immense pieces. The jar upset the bal- 
ance of the mountain of ice and it started 
to topple over, while the extended ledge, 
as it rose, caught the steamer and raised 
it clean out of water. It was probably 
the weight of the steamer which kept the 
berg from turning over completely. 

Every one was paralyzed by the ter- 
ror of this uncanny upheaval. It was 
as though the sea had suddenly vomited 
up a thousand tons of ice and was lift- 
ing the steamer up in midair as though 
it had been a plaything. Then another 
tremendous shock and upheaval followed 
in the wake of the splitting of the berg. 
The noise of the cracking ice had hardly 
subsided .when an. enormous. wave, created 
by the splitting and toppling of the berg. 
swept aeross the ledge, and, picking the 
steamer up as easily as if it were a piece 
of cork, slid it back into the sea. B) 
the time the passengers could get thei! 
breath the Portia had climbed the ice- 
berg and was .back again on the bosom 
of the sea unharmed except for some deep 
sears. 





Song 


Was it Love went singing while I set my 
house in order? 
Not a casement rose flung down tv 
greet his weary feet; : 
Hath he left no sign for me upon the lilac 
border ? 
Surely Love was fleet! 


Lonely have I waited till I caught the 
far-sped tiding, 
Through the purple twilight, when the 
first lone swallow came: . 
Who hath word for me that Love stil! 
tarrieth in hiding, 
Whispering my name? 
W. G. TINCKOM-FERNANDEZ. 
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